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THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  SECESSION 
By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips 
IV 

A  Question  of  Ethics 

Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  held  slaves ;  and  though 
their  philosophy  was  in  many  ways  exalted,  they  seem 
to  have  had  few  qualms  as  to  this  practice.  In  later 
ages  the  peoples  and  powers  of  Europe  knew  not 
slavery,  but  employed  other  means  of  maintaining  a 
safely  stratified  social  order.  Then  came  a  special 
epoch  of  distant  adventure  in  search  of  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  more  profit.  The  seven  seas  were  sailed  and 
their  shores  exploited.  Where  gold  or  silver  was  found 
in  feeble  hands  it  was  taken  by  glorious  conquest; 
where  spices  or  silks  or  furs  were  to  be  had  in  trade 
at  bargain  prices,  commerce  was  the  procedure ;  where 
land  proved  good  for  tillage  it  was  appropriated  with 
or  without  parley;  and  where  labor  was  wanted  for 
mines  or  fields,  primitive  men  were  liable  to  be  made 
captive  on  the  spot  or  brought  from  a  distance  as  con¬ 
venience  might  determine. 

By  chance  the  first  of  these  epoch-making  voyages 
was  of  Portuguese  to  West  Africa  where  the  commodi¬ 
ties  available  proved  to  be  some  ivory,  gold  and  spice, 
and  many  of  mankind  in  slavery.  It  so  befell  that  some 
of  the  slaves  when  taken  to  Portugal  proved  amenable 
and  amiable  servants.  The  use  of  them  was  extended 
to  Spain,  thence  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  and  thence  to  all  suitable  shores  of  America 
as  an  aid  in  wringing  a  profit  from  the  wilderness.  The 
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British  were  late  entrants  into  the  several  distant  fields, 
but  by  their  vigor  and  ingenuity  they  rapidly  made  up 
for  their  tardiness.  Their  prompt  adoption  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  neighbors’  devices  were  part  of  the 
reason  for  their  ultimate  predominance  in  imperial 
enterprise.  Among  these  was  Negro  slavery,  an 
essential  for  large  prosperity  in  colonial  America. 

The  race  was  to  the  resolute  and  the  resourceful; 
the  battle  to  the  strong  and  the  canny.  Creeds  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  merely  prodded  men 
to  strive  for  place  in  American  opportunity ;  they  had, 
except  in  a  measure  among  the  Quakers,  no  influence 
in  promoting  or  hindering  the  institution  of  slavery. 
The  godly  shared  in  the  transport  of  Negroes,  and 
they  gave  thanks  for  a  prosperous  voyage  or  a  slave- 
grown  crop  as  they  did  for  a  frontier  victory  and  the 
capture  of  a  batch  of  Indians  to  be  ransomed  or  en¬ 
slaved.  The  brutalities  of  business,  like  those  of  war, 
were  a  matter  of  course. 

Scruples  nevertheless  must  have  been  fairly  constant 
in  minds  here  and  there.  The  kind-hearted  and  the 
neurotic  might  be  revolted  by  a  scene  of  coercion  or  by 
a  tale  when  told.  Any  such  might  raise  his  voice  or 
seize  his  pen.  Probably  protest  and  answer  were  fairly 
continuous  from  the  time  when  the  first  Negroes  were 
landed  in  any  port.  It  happens  that  the  earliest  of 
these  to  be  printed  on  American  soil  came  from  two 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts.  Though  their  debate 
had  no  manifest  sequel  for  many  years,  its  tone  and 
substance  anticipated  in  striking  manner  what  was  to 
be  said  on  either  side  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  Boston  in  1700  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  issued  a 
sheet  entitled  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  implying  an  analogy 
between  that  biblical  episode  of  unfraternal  fraud  and 
the  bondage  of  the  Negroes  in  Massachusetts.  He  drew 
from  Holy  Writ:  “God  hath  given  the  Earth  .  .  .  unto 
the  Sons  of  Adam’’  (Psalms,  115 :  16),  “And  hath  made 
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of  one  Blood  all  Nations  of  Men”  (Acts,  17:  26).  “He 
that  Stealeth  a  Man  and  Selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found 
in  his  Hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death”  (Exodus, 
21:  16).  “Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;  for 
this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets”  (Matthew,  7:  12). 
His  own  chief  assertions  were:  ^‘Fordsmuch  as  Liberty 
is  in  real  value  next  unto  Life;  None  ought  to  part  vnth 
it  themselves,  or  deprive  others  of  it,  but  upon  most 
mature  consideration.  The  Numerousness  of  Slaves  at 
this  Day  in  the  Province,  and  the  Uneasiness  of  them 
under  their  Slavery,  hath  put  many  upon  thinking 
whether  the  Foundation  of  it  be  firmly  and  well  laid ; 
so  as  to  sustain  the  Vast  Weight  that  is  built  upon  it. 

.  .  .  Originally  and  Naturally  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
slavery.  .  .  .  These  Ethiopians,  as  black  as  they  are, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
First  Adam,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Last  Adam, 
and  the  offspring  of  God  ;  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  a 
Respect  agreeable.” 

Sewall’s  tract  brought  him  not  merely  “frowns  and 
hard  words,”  as  he  said,  but  next  year  A  Brief  and 
Candid  Answer  in  print  from  John  Saffin,  a  colleague  on 
the  bench  who  was  himself  a  slaveholder.  With  plenty 
of  Scripture  cited  in  opposition,*  Saffin  challenged  the 
pertinence  of  Sewall’s  texts :  “True,  but  what  is  all  this 
to  the  purpose,  to  prove  that  all  men  have  equal  right 
to  Liberty,  and  all  outward  comforts  of  this  life ;  which 
Position  seems  to  invert  the  Order  that  God  hath  set 
in  the  World,  who  hath  Ordained  different  degrees 
and  orders  of  men,  some  to  be  High  and  Honourable, 
some  to  be  Low  and  Despicable;  .  .  .  yea,  some  to  be 
born  Slaves,  and  so  to  remain  during  their  lives.”  If 
emancipation  were  accomplished,  “then  the  Negroes 

1.  His  citations  in  addition  to  Sewall's  are:  Genesis,  9:  25-27;  14;  14 ;  21 :  10; 
Exodus.  21:  16;  Leviticus,  25:  44-46;  Joshua.  9:  23;  Jeremiah,  34:  8-22; 
Psalms.  115:  16;  Corinthians,  12:  13-26;  Gallations,  6:  10.  The  same  texts 
did  heavy  duty  at  the  South  in  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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must  all  be  sent  out  of  the  Country,  or  else  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  Disease ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  those  Negroes  that  are  free,  if  there  be  not  some 
strict  course  taken  with  them  by  Authority,  they  will 
be  a  plague  to  this  Country.”  He  concludes:  “I  may 
love  my  Servant  well,  but  my  Son  better;  Charity  be¬ 
gins  at  home,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  common 
prudence,  and  a  breach  of  good  manners,  to  treat  a 
Prince  like  a  Peasant.  ...  It  doth  evidently  appear 
both  by.  Scripture  and  Reason,  the  practice  of  the 
People  of  God  in  all  Ages,  both  before  and  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  that 
there  were  Bond  men,  Women  and  Children  commonly 
kept  by  holy  and  good  men,  and  improved  in  Service ; 
and  therefore  by  the  Command  of  God,  Lev.  25 :  44,  and 
their  venerable  Example,  we  may  keep  Bond  men  and 
use  them  in  our  Service  still.”^  Such  Puritans  as  had 
slaves  continued  to  hold  them,  and  such  as  had  ships 
continued  to  make  slaving  voyages  on  occasion.  It  was 
climate,  not  maxims  or  argument  which  kept  slaves  few 
in  New  England. 

Among  Anglicans  and  others,  occasional  qualms 
were  expressed,  as  by  the  second  William  Byrd  of 
Westover;  but  in  most  of  the  colonial  period  nearly 
all  who  did  any  campaigning  against  slavery  were 
Quakers.  This  radical  sect  of  protestants,  rampant  in 
its  first  phase  but  systematically  quiet-mannered  there¬ 
after,  furnished  at  least  one  pamphleteer  for  every 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  While  uncouth 
denunciation  by  Ralph  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay 
gave  place  to  gentle  suasion  by  John  Woolman  and 
Anthony  Benezet,  the  purpose  was  unflagging  to  bring 
the  Society  of  Friends  itself  and  then  its  neighbors  and 
the  world  to  discontinue  slaveholding,  along  with  war- 

2.  Samuel  Sewall,  The  SeUing  of  Joteph:  a  Memorial  (Boston.  1700).  and 
Saliin,  A  Brief  and  Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Printed  Sheet  entitled  “The 
Selling  of  Joseph"  (Boston,  1701)  are  reprinted  as  discoveries  in  George  H. 
Moore,  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  (New  York,  1866), 
88-87,  88n,  261-266. 
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fare  and  all  other  cruelties  and  vanities  in  violation 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  There  was  resistance  within  the 
Society  by  those  who  loved  a  well-served  fleshpot ;  but 
when  reinforced  by  the  libertarian  philosophy  of  the 
Revolution  those  reformers  were  able  to  cleanse  their 
sect  from  the  slaveholding  sin  throughout  the  North 
and  to  make  at  least  a  stir  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Farther  southward  Quakerism  had 

little  existence  or  effect. 

***** 

In  the  patriot  cause  which  bore  fruit  in  American 
independence  the  vital  demand  was  for  home  rule — the 
liberty  of  communities,  not  of  individuals.  It  was  only 
for  the  sake  of  sentimental  reinforcement,  of  populari¬ 
zation  at  home  and  abroad  by  appeal  to  “fundamental 
principles,”  that  leaders  of  the  movement  proclaimed 
that  all  men  were  of  right  entitled  to  freedom.  So 
earnest  were  these  partisans,  however,  that  many  of 
them  embraced  the  doctrine  for  its  own  sake.  This 
impulse,  which  of  course  impinged  upon  Negro  slavery, 
was  probably  strongest  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
It  was  faintest  in  the  far  South. 

Dismal  experience  in  Georgia  while  under  Trustee 
control  had  caused  even  the  high-minded  James  Haber¬ 
sham  to  concur  in  a  prevalent  rationalization:  “I  once 
thought  it  unlawful  to  keep  negro  slaves,  but  I  am 
now  induced  to  think  God  may  have  a  higher  end  in 
permitting  them  to  be  brought  to  this  Christian  country 
than  merely  to  support  their  masters.  Many  of  the 
poor  slaves  in  America  have  already  been  made  free¬ 
men  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.”*  When  emancipation 
from  the  paternalistic  Trustees  brought  freedom  to 
procure  slaves,  it  was  long  cherished  as  a  particular 
boon.  One  of  her  delegates  in  the  Federal  Convention 
said  that  Georgia  considered  slave  importation  to  be 
“one  of  her  favorite  prerogatives.” 

S.  W.  B.  Stevens,  Hiatory  of  Georoia  (New  York,  1857),  1,  300. 
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In  South  Carolina  Christopher  Gadsen  in  1766  de¬ 
precated  the  numerousness  of  slaves;  and  a  decade 
afterward  Henry  Laurens  expressed  an  abhorrence  of 
slavery  and  a  purpose  of  manumission.  But  these 
private  remarks  had  little  public  echo. 

In  the  North  Carolina  wilderness  it  is,  as  usual,  hard 
to  find  any  stirring  of  sentiment.  An  index  of  attitude 
appears  in  the  state’s  requirement  when  ceding  the 
Tennessee  region  that  slavery  be  sanctioned  therein.* 

In  Virginia  fairly  numerous  men  of  prominence  were 
expressing  anti-slavery  views;  and  Jefferson  expected 
the  younger  men  who  had  “sucked  in  the  principles 
of  liberty,  as  it  were,  with  their  mother’s  milk’’  to 
accomplish  emancipation  by  law.  But  Washington, 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  country  when  the  war 
had  ended,  said :  “The  spirit  of  freedom  .  .  .  has  long 
since  subsided,  and  every  selfish  passion  has  taken  its 
place.  It  is  not  the  public,  but  private  interest  which 
influences  the  generality  of  mankind;  nor  can  Ameri¬ 
cans  any  longer  boast  an  exception.’’ 

In  Maryland,  although  Charles  Carroll  and  William 
Pinkney  gave  some  support  to  Quaker  projects,  nothing 
was  put  in  train  but  some  relaxation  in  the  restraints 
upon  manumission ;  and  likewise  in  Delaware,  although 
slaves  were  few,  nothing  significant  was  done. 

It  was  only  northward  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line 
that  the  impulse  of  the  period  somewhat  slowly  wrought 
a  cardinal  change  in  the  legal  status  of  Negroes.  In 
Massachusetts  this  was  accomplished  by  a  court 
decision  applying  an  inherent-liberty  clause  in  the 
state’s  bill  of  rights;  elsewhere  it  was  mostly  done  by 
legislation  providing  that  children  afterward  born  of 
slave  parents  were  to  become  free  when  attaining 
specified  adult  ages.  Thanks  to  the  Quakers,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  the  first  to  enact  such  a  law  in  1780 ;  New 

4.  This  example  was  duly  followed  by  GeorKia  when  relinquishing  her  claims 
to  the  Alabama-Mississippi  region. 
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Jersey  was  the  last,  in  1804.  The  process,  while  dis¬ 
cussed  with  some  vigor  in  each  commonwealth  brought 
no  debate  of  country-wide  significance.  Negroes 
throughout  the  North  were  too  few  to  create  a  social 
problem ;  their  value  was  too  small  to  maintain  an  im¬ 
portant  vested  interest ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  white 
labor  for  all  employment  available.  Each  community 
was  merely  setting  its  own  affairs  in  better  order,  con¬ 
tent  for  its  neighbors  to  use  their  own  discretion.  There 
was  nevertheless  enough  anti-slavery  propaganda 
coming  from  England  and  enough  interstate  agitation 
to  keep  some  watchful  Southerners  on  guard. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  councils  of  the  Union  concern  arose  once  in 
a  while  with  details  affecting  slavery,  but  not  with  the 
institution  in  the  states  except  by  mere  allusion  or  when 
Quaker  petitions  indiscreetly  thrust  it  forward.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  in  1790,  James  Jackson  of  Georgia 
asked  impatiently :  “Is  the  whole  morality  of  the  United 
States  confined  to  the  Quakers?”  And  William  Smith 
of  South  Carolina  said:  “When  we  entered  this  con¬ 
federacy  we  did  so  from  political,  not  moral  motives, 
and  I  do  not  think  my  constituents  want  to  learn  morals 
from  the  petitioners;  I  do  not  believe  they  want  im¬ 
provements  in  their  moral  system ;  if  they  do  they  can 
get  it  at  home.  ...  We  look  upon  this  measure  as  an 
attack  upon  the  palladium  of  the  property  of  our 
country.” 

The  terrors  of  slave  revolt  in  San  Domingo,  resulting 
from  hasty  legislation  by  the  French  revolutionists, 
helped  to  silence  agitation  in  the  United  States;  and 
Gabriel’s  conspicuous  uprising  in  Virginia  in  1800  re¬ 
enforced  the  French  object-lesson. 

Nevertheless  the  eighteenth  century  had  in  some 
degrees  set  the  crisis  of  the  nineteenth  in  train  by  vest¬ 
ing  control  of  American  affairs  in  a  self-governing  re¬ 
public,  by  disestablishing  slavery  throughout  the  North, 
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and  by  bringing  forth  resounding  denunciations  of  it. 
The  most  effective  of  these  was  uttered  not  by  Quakers 
or  Puritans  but  by  the  deist  Jefferson  in  1781 :  “The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  per¬ 
petual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions.  .  .  . 
The  parent  storms;  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  a  circle 
of  smaller  slaves.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot 
sleep  forever.” 

Though  Jefferson  became  far  more  temperate  upon 
this  theme  in  his  later  years,  his  flaming  words  were 
not  allowed  to  die.  A  disciple  of  some  importance  in 
the  same  century  was  Professor  St.  George  Tucker  who 
gave  each  year  to  his  law  students  in  William  and 
Mary  College®  a  “melancholy  review”  of  Virginia’s 
persistence  in  “that  partial  system  of  morality  which 
confines  rights  and  injuries  to  particular  complexions;” 
and  he  printed  a  segment  of  his  lectures  as  a  memorial 
to  the  legislature,  proposing  an  extremely  gradual  plan 
of  emancipation.®  The  Senate  returned  him  a  “civil 
answer,”  but  the  House  of  Delegates  impatiently  laid 
his  pamphlet  upon  the  table. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  freed  Negroes, 
whom  even  Jefferson  and  Tucker  thought  must  not  be 
retained  in  the  community,  caused  most  Virginians  not 
only  to  balk  at  projects  of  general  emancipation  but 
even  to  disapprove  private  manumission  on  any  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  One  of  these  denounced  an  act  of 
1782:’  “What  then  has  our  assembly  done?  Why, 
suffered  a  number  of  enthusiasts  ...  to  withdraw  their 

5.  This  coUege  in  1791  bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  upon  Granville 
Sharp,  a  leading  English  agitator  against  the  slave  trade. 

6.  St.  George  Tucker.  A  Dinertation  on  Slavery:  ivith  a  Propotal  for  the 
Gradual  Abolition  of  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia  (Philadelphia.  1796.  re¬ 
printed  New  York,  1861). 

7.  As  usual  in  such  legislation,  the  manumitters  of  any  slaves  under  or  over 
the  ages  of  able-bodied  labor  mtist  give  bonds  indemnifying  the  public  against 
any  costa  which  might  result  from  pauperism. 
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protection,  and  turn  loose  amongst  us  as  a  scourge, 
some  thousands,  perhaps,  of  the  most  abandoned,  un¬ 
principled  wretches  on  earth,  ravaging  as  they  go,  and 
cloaking  every  species  of  villainy  in  others.  .  .  .  Let  us 
then  petition  for  an  instant  repeal  of  this  unadvised, 
precipitant  act,  before  its  bane  becomes  so  diffusive 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  every  effort.  On  the  success  of 
this  or  some  similar  effort  depends,  in  my  opinion,  our 
own  safety  and  the  salvation  of  our  country.”®  An 
intermittent  debate  upon  this  question  of  repeal  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  compromise  in  1806  which  required  that 
any  slaves  manumitted  thereafter  depart  from  the 
commonwealth  within  twelve  months.®  Some  petitioners 
in  Maryland  complained  at  once  that  many  Virginia 
“beggarly  blacks  have  been  vomited  upon  us” ;  and  the 
legislatures  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
followed  within  the  next  decade  or  two  by  those  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  for¬ 
bade  influx  of  free  Negroes  from  other  states.^® 

In  this  period  abolitionists  were  chided  from  time  to 
time  by  Southerners  when  writing  upon  any  theme 
which  brought  them  to  mind.  John  Drayton  in  a  book 
describing  his  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina  said 
that  the  rice  fields  could  only  be  cultivated  by  Negroes, 
who  would  not  work  as  freemen.  The  slaves,  he 
thought,  were  faring  better  than  the  white  peasantry 
of  many  countries,  and  immensely  better  than  their 
fellows  in  Africa;  and  they  constituted  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  except  by  consent 
of  their  owners  or  upon  fair  compensation.  Neverthe¬ 
less  men  at  a  distance,  ignorant  of  conditions,  were 
endeavoring  to  weaken  this  right  of  property.  “With 
as  much  propriety  might  we  request  them  to  dismiss 
their  horses  from  the  plough.  .  .  .  And  with  the  same 


8.  Letter  of  "A.  B.”  to  the  editor,  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  Dec.  14,  1782. 

9.  John  H.  Russell,  The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia  (Baltimore,  1913),  59-70. 
10.  Ibid.,  71,  72. 
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reason  might  they  be  asked  to  give  the  money  out  of 
their  pockets  in  order  to  equalize  the  situation  of  every 
person,  as  the  people  of  the  Southern  states  be  re¬ 
quested  to  make  changes  in  this  property.  ...  If  it  be 
a  sin,  it  is  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  not  engaged 
in  it  to  be  safe  from  any  of  its  future  calamities.”^* 

In  Virginia  John  Taylor  of  Caroline  when  discoursing 
on  agricultural  improvement  remarked  upon  vagaries 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Quakers.  Noting  Jefferson’s  own 
urbanity  as  a  disproof  of  truculence  in  slaveholders, 
he  said :  “To  me  it  seems  that  slaves  are  too  far  below, 
and  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  master,  to  inspire 
furious  passions;  that  such  are  nearly  as  rare  and  dis¬ 
graceful  towards  slaves  as  towards  horses;  that  slaves 
are  more  frequently  the  objects  of  benevolence  than  of 
rage;  that  children  from  their  nature  are  inclined  to 
soothe  and  hardly  ever  suffered  to  tyrannize  over 
them;  that  they  open  instead  of  shut  the  sluices  of 
benevolence  in  tender  minds.”*^ 

Negro  slavery  he  considered  an  economic  misfortune 
“incapable  of  removal,  and  only  within  the  reach  of 
palliation.”  Emancipation  would  intolerably  multiply 
the  free  Negroes,  who,  “cut  off  from  most  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  and  from  all  the  allowances  of  slaves,” 
were  “driven  into  every  species  of  crime  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  destined  to  a  life  of  idleness,  anxiety  and 
guilt.”  As  to  the  Quakers  and  their  colleagues,  he 
said,  if  the  “religious  and  philosophical  quixottes” 
should  carry  their  efforts  to  the  full  but  unintended  con¬ 
clusion,  they  would,  as  in  Ha5d;i,  make  “republicans 
of  negro  slaves,  the  conquerors  of  ignorant  infuriated 
barbarians.”  Meanwhile  he  thought  the  mere  agitation 

11.  John  Drayton.  A  View  of  South-Carolina,  as  reapeets  her  Natural  and 
Civil  Coneema  (Charleston,  1802),  144. 

12.  Arator;  being  a  Seriea  of  Agricultural  Eaaava  Practical  and  Political  in 
Sixty  One  Numbera.  By  a  Citizen  of  Virginia  (GeorKetown.  D.  C.,  1813),  no. 
14.  In  later  editions  of  these  essays,  which  were  first  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  prior  to  1810,  Taylor’s  name  is  printed  on  the  title-page. 
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was  tending  to  diminish  the  humanity  of  the  masters 

and  foment  malignity  among  the  slaves.^® 

***** 

There  were  now  seeds  of  sectional  antagonism 
aplenty;  but  before  any  growth  of  this  became  lush, 
two  matters  were  handled  without  much  intersectional 
strife:  Congress  prohibited  slave  imports, “  and  a  so¬ 
ciety  was  hopefully  launched  for  an  African  coloni¬ 
zation  by  free  Negroes. 

More  or  less  drastic  restraints  of  the  slave  trade  had 
been  attempted  by  numerous  legislatures  in  the  colonial 
period,  only  to  meet  royal  vetoes  in  the  interest  of 
British  shipping.  The  war  of  independence  effectually 
suspended  the  traffic;  and  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
several  Northern  states  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
enact  prohibitions.  Maryland  followed  at  the  war’s 
end;  North  Carolina  laid  a  duty  in  1787  so  heavy  that 
it  amounted  to  prohibition ;  and  in  the  same  year  South 
Carolina  began  a  policy  of  temporary  stoppage  which 
was  prolonged  by  successive  acts  for  sixteen  years. 
Georgia  last  fell  into  line  with  not  only  a  statute  but 
a  constitutional  clause  in  1798;  and  for  five  years  im¬ 
ports  were  forbidden  in  every  state. 

In  prompting  these  pieces  of  legislation  humane 
sentiment,  which  was  now  being  propagated  vigorously 
from  England,  was  reinforced  by  very  concrete  con¬ 
siderations  of  economic  and  social  interest,  as  is  evident 
in  the  recurring  South  Carolina  debates.  With  one 
voice,  though  with  diverse  emphasis,  the  men  of  estab¬ 
lished  wealth  and  conservative  attitude — Izard,  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Ramsay,  Pendleton,  the  Pinckneys,  and  even 
Rawlins  Lowndes — argued  that  permission  of  imports 
would  reduce  the  prices  of  slaves  already  possessed,  or 
at  least  prevent  their  values  from  rising ;  that  it  would 

13.  Ibid.,  nos.  28,  29. 

14.  For  analysis  of  debates,  votes,  laws  and  administration  see  U.  B.  Phillips, 
American  Negro  Slavery  (New  York,  1918),  132-149;  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The 
Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States,  1638-1870  (New 
York,  1904). 
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increase  the  volume  of  staple  exports  and  impair  the 
world’s  market  for  them ;  that  by  draining  out  money 
and  credit  it  would  keep  the  community  in  chronic 
debt;  that  it  would  impair  the  civilized  habituation 
of  plantation  groups,  heighten  the  proportion  of  blacks 
in  the  population,  and  intensify  the  danger  of  slave 
insurrections.  In  opposition  Alexander  Gillon  was  al¬ 
most  a  sole  spokesman  for  the  privilege  of  poor  men  to 
prosper  by  purchasing  cheap  labor  on  credit.  But  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  Whitney’s  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  had  so  much  increased  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  back  country  and  the  price  of  slaves  in  all 
quarters  that  a  smuggling  trade  began  to  paralyze  the 
law ;  and  at  the  end  of  1803  the  legislature,  by  narrow 
majorities,  repealed  the  prohibition.  In  the  following 
four  years  imports  into  South  Carolina,  many  of  whom 
were  at  once  reshipped  to  Louisiana,  numbered  some 
forty  thousand  slaves.  The  volume  would  presumably 
have  been  larger  had  not  the  planters  developed  by 
this  time  a  strong  preference  for  native  slaves  and  an 
aversion  toward  the  task  of  “breaking  in’’  fresh 
Africans. 

South  Carolina’s  repeal  brought  a  wide  repercussion 
of  disapproval  and  an  impatience  to  procure  Federal 
prohibition.  Jefferson  in  his  annual  message  of  1806 
congratulated  Congress  upon  the  approach  of  the  time 
when  it  might  constitutionally  “withdraw  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  all  further  participation  in 
those  violations  of  human  rights  which  have  been  so 
long  continued  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  country  have  long 
been  eager  to  proscribe.’’  A  bill,  at  once  introduced, 
passed  the  Senate  in  January,  1807,  providing  a  death 
penalty  for  the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  close  of 
that  year  and  prohibiting  all  interstate  coasting  trade 
in  slaves.  In  the  House  a  bill  of  lesser  severity  brought 
expression  in  debate  of  a  general  accord  in  essential 
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purpose  but  a  regional  divergence  as  to  practical  de¬ 
tails.  Most  of  the  Northern  members  wanted  the  death 
penalty  for  offenders,  but  opposed  any  confiscation  of 
smuggled  slaves  as  implying  a  sanction  to  the  concept 
of  property  in  human  flesh.  Josiah  Quincy,  Timothy 
Pitkin  and  some  other  Northern  realists  endorsed  the 
Southern  contention  that  juries  would  balk  at  verdicts 
of  guilt  if  penalties  of  death  were  in  prospect  or  if 
the  seized  slaves  were  to  be  given  freedom  in  the 
vicinage.  When  sundry  members  insisted  upon  such 
provisions,  Peter  Early,  from  Georgia,  repudiating  an 
earlier  assertion  of  his  that  slavery  was  “an  evil  re¬ 
gretted  by  every  man  in  the  country,”  now  said:  “A 
large  majority  of  people  in  the  Southern  states  do  not 
consider  slavery  as  an  evil. .  . .  Some  gentlemen  appear 
to  legislate  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  ...  I  should 
like  to  know  what  honor  you  will  derive  from  a  law 
that  will  be  broken  every  day  of  your  lives.” 

Eventually  the  bill  took  shape  with  a  penalty  of 
imprisonment  between  five  and  ten  years,  with  the  fate 
of  illegally  imported  Negroes  to  be  determined  by  the 
states  wherein  their  cases  were  handled,  and  with  a 
prohibition  of  maritime  interstate  conveyance  in  vessels 
of  less  than  forty  tons  burthen.  Despite  a  vehement 
objection  by  John  Randolph  to  this  last  provision  as 
impairing  property  rights  and  wrecking  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  bill  in  this  form  was  passed  by  both  houses 
and  approved  by  the  President.  Enough  Northern 
members  had  yielded  to  the  Southern  insistence  upon 
minimum  severity  for  the  sake  of  maximum  effective¬ 
ness. 

When  in  the  next  decade  smuggling  became  notorious 
at  Amelia  Island  on  the  Georgia-Florida  coast  and  at 
Barataria  Bay  south  of  New  Orleans,  it  was  checked 
under  a  supplementary  statute  which  increased  the  re¬ 
wards  to  informers.  Further  legislation,  by  1820,  pro¬ 
nounced  transatlantic  slave  trading  to  be  piracy,  pro- 
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vided  a  police  of  African  and  American  waters,  and 
facilitated  returns  of  captured  slaves  to  Africa.  Parallel 
contemporary  legislation  by  the  British  Parliament 
made  these  policies  international ;  and  smugglings  were 
so  diminished  as  to  have  no  longer  a  social  or  economic 
effect.  All  of  this  was  a  notable  achievement;  and  it 
might  have  a  still  happier  sequel  if  a  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  counter-flow  were  instituted  of  civilized  Negroes 
from  America  to  shores  of  Africa. 

:)<  !|i  >)! 

The  free  Negroes  were  not  a  mere  stumbling  block 
in  the  discussion  of  slavery.  Unable  to  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  niche  in  the  white  man’s  world,  their  high  ratio 
of  pauperism  and  criminality  made  them  a  special 
nuisance  in  the  cities  of  the  North,  while  their  very 
presence  in  the  South,  unobstrusive  as  it  might  be,  gave 
irksome  anxiety  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety. 
To  provide  a  channel  for  their  exit  was  desirable  in 
reducing  a  present  incubus;  it  was  imperative  if  by 
general  consent  a  multitude  of  slaves  were  to  be  freed 
in  future.  To  colonize  them  somewhere,  anywhere, 
had  been  recommended  now  and  then,  with  mention 
of  the  western  wilderness  and  the  West  Indies  as 
asylums.  But  why  not  the  shores  of  Africa,  where  the 
civilization  and  Christianity  possessed  by  some  of  them 
might  irradiate  their  ancestral  continent  and  where 
the  British  benevolent  enterprise  of  Sierra  Leone  gave 
a  precedent?  When  a  lull  in  the  pressure  of  other 
affairs  gave  opportunity  for  active  discussion  of  this, 
the  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
the  winter  of  1816-17  under  the  patronage  of  a  throng 
of  distinguished  men;  and  erelong  its  agents  procured 
from  African  chiefs  permission  to  plant  “Liberia,”  the 
land  of  the  free. 

For  a  time  there  was  prospect  of  large  achievement. 
With  initial  impulse  mainly  from  the  middle  zone, 
branches  of  the  Society  were  spread  throughout  the 
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Union,  and  contributions  of  money  came  from  church 
congregations,  Masonic  lodges,  individuals,  and  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  legislatures.  But  Congress,  the 
one  possible  source  of  subventions  great  enough  to 
permit  wholesale  operations,  persistently  refused  to 
loosen  the  national  purse.  Furthermore  the  Liberian 
coast  proved  malarious  in  distressing  degree ;  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes  turned  hostile ;  and  the  ill-assorted 
colonists  were  inert  except  when  sometimes  fractious. 
But  the  chief  thwarting  came  from  sectional  reactions 
within  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1819  the  Society 
sought  to  placate  hostile  sentiment  on  both  flanks  by 
proclaiming  its  purpose  to  be  neither  “to  rivet  the 
chains  of  servitude”  nor  “to  invade  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  secured  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several 
states.”  The  design,  as  repeatedly  stated,  was  to 
finance  and  induce  emigration  of  those  already  free, 
and  to  facilitate  private  and  voluntary  manumission. 

To  abolitionists  this  was  a  dodging  of  the  proper 
issue ;  to  pro-slavery  zealots  it  was  the  thin  edge  of  a 
wedge  intended  to  topple  their  institution.  The  Society, 
trying  to  tread  its  middle  path  in  pure  philanthropy, 
giving  always  mild  answers,  turned  away  some  little 
wrath  but  wrought  no  miracles  at  home  or  abroad.  Its 
languid  colony  did  not  illuminate  Africa  nor  palpably 
mitigate  the  problem  in  America.  The  net  result  was 
an  agency  functioning  on  occasion  as  its  petty  resources 
might  permit,  and  hoping  that  some  turn  of  public 
affairs  might  bring  a  great  enlargement  of  its  plans  and 
performance.  Practically  colonization  seems  to  have 
appealed  only  to  the  squeamish  among  the  whites  and 
to  the  desperate  or  the  specially  persuaded  among  the 
blacks. 

A  revealing  item  among  the  copious  records  is  a 
letter  of  1835  by  one  Samuel  O.  Moon,  a  semi-literate 
Southerner,  to  the  chief  agent  of  the  Society.  Moon 
says  that  while  a  spendthrift,  godless  youth  he  had 
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inherited  and  sold  a  slave  boy  named  Moses.  Becoming 
a  church  convert  afterward,  he  felt  such  qualms  at 
this  episode  that  he  resolved  to  save  money,  buy  Moses 
back,  and  send  him  to  Liberia.  When  several  years  of 
thrift  had  supplied  the  needed  money.  Moon  broached 
his  purpose.  Moses  demurred  at  emigration,  but  after¬ 
ward  consented ;  and  the  purchase  was  made.  But  “he 
was  then  Quite  a  Prayerless  Wicked  Man,”  and  Moon 
decided  to  “keep  him  a  year  or  two  and  try  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Lord  to  be  Instrumental  in  his 
Salvation.”  This  had  now  been  accomplished,  and 
Moses  was  apparently  “traveling  that  Road  that  Leads 
to  the  fair  Climes  of  Immortal  Joys.”  Accordingly, 
though  distressed  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  his 
protege.  Moon  asked  instructions  for  setting  him  on 
the  way  to  cross  the  sea.^® 

Whether  Moses  throve  or  languished  in  Africa  we 
cannot  say.  The  chances  for  improvement  were  none 
too  good.  But  such  enlightened  men  as  John  McDonogh 
of  New  Orleans  continued  to  send  their  freedmen 
thither,  believing  it  the  best  recourse  in  an  otherwise 
insoluble  dilemma.  On  the  other  hand  the  throng  of 
politicians  who  had  lent  their  names  at  the  Society’s 
inception  had  long  since  turned  away.  The  sequel  of 
a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  in  1824  by  the  legislature 
of  Ohio  was  discouraging.  These  asked  Congress  to 
provide,  with  the  consent  of  the  states,  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  and  to  use  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  to  colonize  the  Negroes  as  freed.  The 
legislatures  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Missouri 
protested,  the  Georgia  resolutions  attributing  the  “wild, 
fanatical  and  destructive”  project  to  the  Colonization 
Society  itself  and  appealing  for  a  united  South  to  resist 
at  every  cost  so  ruinous  an  interference  with  its  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  cloak  of  a  “hypocritical  benevolence.”*® 


15.  Early  L.  Fox,  The  American  Colonization  Society  (Baltimore,  1919),  38,  39. 

16.  H.  V.  Ames,  State  Documents,  203-213. 
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The  hysteria  here  evinced  was  of  course  due  not  to  the 
Society’s  harmless  ti*ansactions  but  to  events  in  which 
it  had  no  hand. 

Ill  *  :|i  *  * 

The  strident  phase  of  the  slavery  question  is  com¬ 
monly  said  to  have  begun  with  Garrison’s  launching 
of  the  Liberator  in  1831.  But  the  congressional  crisis 
on  the  Missouri  question,  a  dozen  years  before,  was 
a  more  palpable  beginning.  Such  acrid  remarks  were 
made  in  the  debate  and  so  sharp  a  sectional  alignment 
appeared  in  the  voting  that,  although  the  specific  issues 
were  adjusted  within  two  years,  the  repercussions  did 
not  die. 

What  produced  the  crisis  was  the  formation  of  a 
great  Northern  bloc  to  trench  upon  the  South’s  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  occurrence  this  had  a  suddenness  warrant¬ 
ing  Jefferson’s  phrase  of  “a  fire-bell  in  the  night.”  But 
conditions  made  it  fairly  logical.  The  mechanism  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  counted  slaves  in  ap¬ 
portioning  representation  afforded  ground  for  a  North¬ 
ern  grudge;  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the  pending  purchase  of 
Florida  were  tokens  of  enlargement  in  Southern 
power;  the  continuing  “Virginia  dynasty”  of  Presidents 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Federalist  party  were  to  similar 
effect;  the  panic  of  1819  brought  chagrin  to  unem¬ 
ployed  whites  when  seeing  slaves  assured  of  work  and 
food ;  and  Southern  objections  to  the  further  heighten¬ 
ing  of  tariff  protection  to  Northern  industries  increased 
the  tension.  Thus  when  a  commonplace  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  frame  a  constitution  with  a 
view  to  statehood,  it  met  by  no  means  a  routine  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Tallmadge  of  New  York  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting  any  further  influx  of  slaves  into  the 
contemplated  state  and  requiring  that  all  children  of 
slaves  born  therein  become  free  upon  attaining  twenty- 
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five  years.  A  furious  debate  followed  in  both  houses, 
involving  the  ethics  of  slavery,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  the  Federal  ratio,  the  sectional  equilibrium,  the 
nature  of  republican  government,  the  history  of  man, 
and  the  will  of  God. 

Livermore  of  New  Hampshire  said :  “How  will  the 
desire  of  wealth  render  us  blind  to  the  sin  of  holding  both 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  fellow-men  in  chains!  .  .  . 
In  the  present  slaveholding  states  let  slavery  continue, 
for  our  boasted  constitution  connives  at  it;  but  do  not, 
for  the  sake  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  let  it  be  told  to 
future  ages  that,  while  pretending  to  love  liberty,  we 
have  purchased  an  extensive  country  to  disgrace  it 
with  the  foulest  reproach  of  nations.”  Colston  of 
Virginia  retorted  that  Livermore  deserved  to  be  hanged 
for  inciting  servile  war.  When  the  ballots  were  taken 
in  the  House  a  majority  almost  wholly  Northern  carried 
the  Tallmadge  proposals  against  a  minority  almost  as 
entirely  Southern.”  The  Senate,  however,  struck  out 
the  restrictive  clauses;  the  House  refused  to  concur; 
and  the  close  of  the  session,  in  March  of  1819,  left 
the  question  open  for  debate  everywhere. 

When  the  next  Congress  resumed  the  discussion  at 
the  beginning  of  1820,  the  desks  were  piled  with 
memorials  for  and  against  the  restriction.  One  from 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  for  example,  denounced 
the  Southern  endeavor  “to  spread  the  crimes  and 
cruelties  of  slavery  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific”  and  “open  a  new  and 
steady  market  for  the  lawless  venders  of  human 
fiesh.”^*  The  Southern  resolutions  in  reply  were  not 
much  less  vigorous. 

The  House  had  adopted  a  bill  for  admitting  Maine 
as  a  state;  and  the  Senate  attached  to  it  the  former 

17.  Stimulated  by  the  success,  a  Northern  effort  was  made  to  apply  the  same 
provisions  to  the  territory  of  Arkansas ;  but  by  a  small  margin  this  was 
defeated  in  the  House. 

18.  Ames,  State  Documents,  197-199. 
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Missouri  bill  without  restriction  as  to  slavery.  The  hope 
of  avoiding  asperities  by  this  manoeuvre  was  vain. 
Rufus  King,  a  principal  whip  on  the  Northern  side  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  now  been  “vindicated”  by 
election  to  a  new  term  in  the  Senate,  and  was  armed 
with  fresh  invective.  J.  Q.  Adams  jotted  in  his  diary, 
“the  great  slave-holders  in  the  House  gnawed  their  lips 
and  clenched  their  fists  as  they  heard  him” ;  and  an 
Alabama  Senator,  while  still  writhing  under  King’s 
words,  described  them  as  an  astonishing  avowal  of 
doctrine  challenging  the  validity  of  slavery  everywhere 
and  unhinging  the  Union  at  a  stroke.  He  said  that  the 
stenographer  had  not  taken  the  speech  and  that  King 
would  not  dare  to  publish  it  “in  the  naked  ugliness  of 
its  original  deformity.”*®  In  fact  it  was  not  printed; 
but  it  was  answered  in  great  elaboration  by  William 
Pinkney  of  Maryland  and  more  tersely  by  several 
others. 

The  persistence  of  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  a 
solid  Noith  was  now  giving  grave  alarm  to  devotees  of 
the  Union.  Meigs  of  New  York  said  in  the  lower  house, 
where  the  Tallmadge  amendment  had  been  revived, 
that  for  no  less  than  twenty  years  he  had  noted  an 
increasing  spirit  of  sectional  dislike.  “A  continued 
series  of  sarcasms  upon  each  other’s  circumstances, 
modes  of  living  and  manners,  so  foolishly  persevered  in, 
has  produced  that  keen  controversy  which  now  enlists 
us  in  masses  against  each  other  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  line  of  latitude.”  Mr.  Hardin  of  Kentucky  said : 
“On  our  side  of  the  House  ...  we  are  contending  not 
for  victory,  but  struggling  for  political  existence.  .  .  . 
Behold !  and  see  how  the  nation  is  divided :  eleven 
states  against  eleven;  a  small  majority  in  this  house 
in  favor  of  the  amendment;  a  small  one  in  the  Senate 
against  it.”  To  stop  the  prospect  of  rending  the  Union 

19.  Letter  of  John  W.  Walker,  Feb.  11,  1820,  to  Charles  Tait,  (Manuscript  in 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History.) 
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he  suggested  that  Missouri  be  admitted  without  the 
restriction  and  that  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  western  region  limiting  the  extension 
of  slavery.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  Senator  Thomas 
of  Illinois  offered  an  amendment  fixing  the  demarcation 
at  36°  30'.  When  this  was  accepted  by  both  houses 
and  the  amended  bill  enacted,  the  Missouri  question 
seemed  to  be  settled. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri,  resentful  at  efforts  to 
infringe  their  prospective  sovereignty,  had  a  disturbing 
word  to  say.  The  delegates  they  chose  to  frame  their 
constitution  were  of  strong  Southern  attitude.  Their 
convention  saved  labor  by  borrowing  the  Kentucky 
constitution  and,  having  some  energy  to  spare,  added 
a  clause  requiring  the  legislature  to  debar  free  Negroes. 
When  this  was  presented  to  Congress,  a  debate  arose 
as  bitter  as  before.  A  Virginia  Senator  wrote:  “I  fear 
an  alarming  crisis  will  ere  long  come  on.  The  seeds  of 
discord  are  sown  in  the  negro  question — and  a  degree 
of  patriotism,  of  moderation  and  of  wisdom  is  necessary 
to  settle  it.  The  designers  of  the  North  have  resorted 
to  it  with  a  view  to  power.  The  South  feels  indignant 
at  their  hypocrisy  and  arrogance,  and  the  chasm  is, 
I  fear,  likely  to  increase.”^® 

But  Henry  Clay  found  a  solving,  or  at  least  a  face¬ 
saving  formula,  by  which  Congress  while  admitting 
the  state  required  a  pledge  of  the  legislature  against 
any  future  enactment  infringing  the  immunities  of  any 
citizens  of  other  states.  The  legislature  when  making 
a  technical  compliance  remarked  that  it  had  no  power 
to  bind  succeeding  assemblies.  In  fact  the  legislature 
in  after  years  enacted  laws  contravening  the  pledge; 
and  Congress,  unwilling  to  do  battle  again  over  this 
detail,  ignored  the  defiance. 

20.  Letter  of  James  Barbour,  Jan.  7,  1821,  to  Charles  Tait.  (Manuscript  in 
the  Aiabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History.)  Of  himself  Barbour  said: 
"I  look  on  as  a  calm  spectator,  with  no  other  feelinK  than  that  of  a  dis¬ 
interested  spectator,  for  it  has  pleased  the  author  of  my  nature  not  to  have 
poisoned  my  cup  with  the  dregs  of  an  unequal  or  aspiring  ambition.” 
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John  Taylor,  happening  as  usual  to  be  writing  a 
book,  included  the  Missouri  question  among  its  themes, 
and  of  course  found  in  it  an  omen.  Federal  partialities 
to  bankers,  manufacturers  and  pensioners,  he  said,  had 
stimulated  capitalists  and  other  grafters  to  build  a 
machine,  becloud  the  public  mind,  and  embrace  all 
possible  means  to  divert  notice  from  their  malefactions. 
Since  they  mostly  dwelt  in  the  North,  where  lay  the 
major  voting  strength,  an  excitement  upon  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  would  produce  a  sectional  consolidation 
useful  for  their  greedy  purposes.  Hence  the  campaign 
against  Missouri,  with  an  objective  neither  wise,  just 
nor  constitutional.  Eastern  people,  he  said,  were 
ignorant  of  southwestern  conditions,  and  their  inter¬ 
ference  with  race  relations  through  congressional  en¬ 
actment  might  bring  a  frightful  consequence.  Congress, 
furthermore,  was  without  authority  to  determine  the 
question  of  slavery  within  a  state.  The  most  plausible 
ground  of  contention  to  the  contrary  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  viz.  the  Constitution’s  guarantee  to 
every  state  a  republican  form  of  government.  Of  the 
current  argument  from  that  clause  he  said  that  if 
slavery  is  not  destructive  of  republican  government  the 
contention  fails  of  application;  but  if  that  antipathy 
is  valid,  the  clause  vests  in  Congress  a  power  to  liberate 
all  the  slaves  in  the  Union.  A  congressional  prohibition 
of  Missouri  slavery,  therefore,  he  would  consider  an 
earnest  of  an  attempt  at  general  abolition.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  crisis  as  this  would  produce,  the  South  must 
be  thrown  upon  fundamental  resources:  “There  re¬ 
mains  a  right,  anterior  to  every  political  power  what¬ 
soever,  and  alone  sufficient  to  put  the  subject  of  slavery 
at  rest;  the  natural  right  of  self-defence.  Under  this 
right,  societies  .  .  .  are  justified,  if  they  see  danger  at 
a  distance,  to  anticipate  it  by  precautions.  It  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  danger  to  the  slave-holding  states 
lurks  in  their  existing  situation,  however  it  has  been 
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produced ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  right  of 
self-defence  applies  to  that  situation,  of  the  necessity 
for  which  the  parties  exposed  to  the  danger  are  the 
natural  judges.”2»  He  concluded :  “I  leave  to  the  reader 
the  application  of  these  observations.” 

Taylor’s  readers,  never  a  multitude,  would  not  in 
that  day  follow  the  logic  which  led  to  tragedy.  When 
the  specific  issues  relating  to  Missouri  were  com¬ 
promised,  Congress  and  the  country  relaxed  in  great 
relief.  But  if  or  when  the  slavery  question,  as  one  of 
ethics  real  or  pretended,  should  come  to  be  pressed 
with  vigor,  the  community  most  concerned  would  not 
lack  an  answer. 

21.  John  Taylor.  Conttruetian  Construed,  and  Constitutions  Vindicated  (Rich¬ 
mond,  1820),  314. 

[The  Fifth  Chapter  follows  in  the  December,  1937  issue.] 


GOVERNOR  BROWN  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY' 


By  Louise  Biles  Hill 
Part  I 

The  establishment  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  may  in  no  small  part  be  attributed  to  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  Governor  of  Georgia  from  1857  to  1865, 
whose  influence  and  efforts  were  important  factors  in 
taking  Georgia — the  pivotal  state — out  of  the  Union, 
thereby  adding  impetus  to  the  secession  movement. 
Throughout  the  four  years  of  the  nation’s  existence  he 
professed  ardor  for  the  Southern  cause  and  as  war 
governor  exhibited  great  initiative  and  industry,  but 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  opposed  almost  every 
measure  of  the  Confederate  government  and  during 
the  last  twelve  months  carried  on  active  peace  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  contradictions  in  his  professions  and  con¬ 
duct  are  a  challenge  to  the  student  of  history  to 
examine  his  public  life  in  a  search  for  the  explanation. 

Nominated  for  governor  as  a  “dark  horse”  candidate 
in  the  deadlocked  Democratic  state  convention  of  1857, 
the  unknown  and  self-made  country  lawyer  showed 
extraordinary  ability  in  appealing  to  the  masses,  which, 
with  the  dominance  of  his  party,  led  to  his  election.^ 
He  shattered  Georgia  precedent  by  serving  four  terms 
in  succession.  Like  President  Lincoln,  he  possessed  an 
almost  uncanny  political  faculty.  Practically  all  writers 
agree  with  a  contemporary  historian  that  Brown  “knew 

1.  This  article  is  a  summary  of  a  more  extended  study,  “Joseph  E.  Brown  of 
Georgia  and  the  Confederacy,”  which  is  stiil  in  manuscript  form. 

2.  Isaac  Wheeler  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  1850  to 
1881.  .  .  .  (New  York,  1881),  Ch.  V  :  Herbert  Fielder,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Times  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  E.  Brown  (Springfield,  1883),  69  et  seq.; 
William  J.  Northen,  ed..  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1907-1912),  III, 
76  et  seq.;  Memoirs  of  Judge  Richard  Clark  (Atlanta.  1898),  325-330; 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  comp..  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  His  Life.  Speeches, 
and  Writings  (Atlanta,  1892),  33  et  seq.;  "A  Neighbor,”  Savannah  Morning 
News,  June  30;  Macon  Telegraph,  June  30;  Columbus  Sun,  July  7,  11;  At¬ 
lanta  Intelligeneer,  Sept.  17 ;  Augusta  ConstitutioncUist,  June  26,  Aug.  30, 
Sept.  20,  1857.  Cf,  Arthur  Charles  Cole.  The  Whig  Party  tn  the  South 
(Washington.  1913),  265  et  seq. 
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every  popular  influence  and  had  the  keenest  power  of 
reaching  the  masses”*  of  any  public  man  the  state  has 
ever  produced.  Brown  proved  to  be  an  able  adminis¬ 
trator,  but  his  temperament  was  such  that  he  could 
not  accept  defeat  gracefully  nor  relinquish  an  object 
until  he  had  exhausted  every  resource  at  his  command. 
As  a  consequence  his  conflicts  with  the  legislatures  and 
with  offlcials  of  the  Confederacy  were  by  no  means 
impersonal  or  mere  matters  of  routine  performed  in 
the  course  of  duty  as  the  head  of  a  state  government.* 
Avery,  who  was  a  warm  friend,  states  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  a  “natural  relish  for  a  set-to  with  other  folks.”* 

Early  Advocate  of  Southern  Rights 

Brown's  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  Southern  in¬ 
dependence  began  in  the  state  senate  in  which  he 
served  a  term  in  1849-50  and  as  the  leader  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Rights  Democrats  opposed  Clay’s  Compromise  and 
urged  a  state  convention  to  decide  upon  the  means  of 
resistance.  He  was  disappointed  when  the  convention 
adopted  no  stronger  measure  that  the  “Georgia  Plat¬ 
form.”®  He  was  not  convinced  of  the  finality  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850  as  a  settlement  of  the  sectional 
question  and  the  renewal  of  agitation  which  followed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
did  not  surprise  him.  In  his  first  inaugural  address  in 
November,  1857,  he  declared  that  Georgia  would  not 


3.  Avery,  Georgia,  48. 

4.  Bank  controversies,  1857-1860:  House  Journal,  1857,  33  et  seq.,  449-460; 
ibid.,  1858,  6 :  Senate  Journal,  1860,  161,  185 ;  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1860,  22 ;  Milie^eville  Federal  Union,  Nov,  6 ;  Savannah  Georgian,  Dec.  31 ; 
Savannah  Republiean,  Dec.  25 ;  Constitutionalist,  Nov.  8.  Dec.  31,  1857 ;  ibid., 
July  27,  29,  Nov,  5,  1868 ;  Albany  Patriot,  Jan.  7 ;  Columbus  Times  and 
Sentind,  Jan.  5,  1858.  Personal  controversy  between  the  Governor  and  legis¬ 
lature  in  1860:  Senate  Journal,  1880,  185  et  seq.;  Avery,  Georgia,  131-4,  Other 
vetoes  in  this  period  over  which  there  was  more  or  less  friction:  Senate 
Journal,  1857,  205,  372-4 ;  ibid.,  1859,  264 ;  ibid.,  1860,  281,  335 ;  House 
Journal,  1857,  191,  457,  466;  ibid.,  1858,  220;  ibid.,  1860,  215,  322. 

5.  P.  133. 

6.  Rome  Southerner,  July  2;  Constitutionalist,  July  2,  10,  1857;  James  D. 
Waddell,  ed..  Biographic  Sketch  of  Linton  Stephens,  Containing  a  Sdeetion 
of  His  Letters,  State  Papers,  etc.  (Atlanta,  1877),  127-8;  Herman  V.  Ames, 
comp..  Documents  on  Federal  Rdations,  the  States  and  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia,  1906).  271-2. 
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remain  in  the  Union  unless  her  constitutional  rights 
were  respected.’  Two  years  later  he  expressed  a 
similar  view :  “Our  fathers  consented  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
federacy  of  those  States  only  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality:  and  we,  as  their  sons,  would  be  unworthy 
of  our  sires,  if  we  consented  to  remain  in  the  con¬ 
federacy  a  day  longer  than  this  principle  of  equality 
is  recognized.”*  To  Alexander  Stephens  he  wrote  on 
February  9,  1858,  “When  the  Union  ceases  to  protect 
our  equal  rights,  it  ceases  to  have  any  charm  for  me.”* 
When  the  Kansas  question  became  a  burning  issue  he 
wanted  to  call  a  state  convention  “to  determine  the 
status  of  Georgia  with  reference  to  the  Union.”^®  After 
the  John  Brown  raid  he  urged  upon  the  legislature  the 
necessity  of  preparedness,  saying,  “We  know  not  how 
soon  we  may  be  brought  to  the  practical  test  of  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  against  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  attacks  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  our  brethren,  but  whose  fanaticism 
is  promoting  them  to  a  course  which  is  daily  weakening 
the  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people.  .  . 

The  legislature  responded  with  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  military  purposes.^* 

Soon  after  his  first  inauguration  the  Governor  threw 
himself  energetically  into  the  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  militia,  organizing  volunteer  companies,  and 
strengthening  the  Georgia  Military  Institute.  He  told 
two  Savannah  men  who  had  invented  a  rifle  that  the 
legislature  that  should  place  it  “in  the  hands  of  every 
person  in  the  State  .  .  .  will  have  done  more  to  protect 
the  South  against  aggression  than  has  been  done  by  all 
the  resolutions  of  their  predecessors.”^*  Fielder  states 

7.  Houae  Journal,  1857,  83  et  aeq. 

8.  Federal  Union,  Nov.  8,  1869. 

9.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  ed..  The  Correapondenee  of  Bobert  Toomba, 
Alexander  H,  Stephana,  and  Howell  Cobb  (Washington,  1918).  431. 

10.  Ibid.,  431,  433,  434. 

11.  Federal  Union,  Nov.  8,  1859. 

12.  Fielder.  Brown,  164,  168:  Avery,  Georgia,  129. 

18.  Ibid.,  125. 
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that  the  Governor  “exercised  a  vast  and  rapid  influence 
in  preparing  the  public  mind  for,  and  raising  the  public 
temper  to  the  point  of  resistance  and  organized  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  public  safety.”*^ 

In  1860  Brown  supported  Breckinridge,  but  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  after  the  Charleston  convention 
had  split  that  delegates  to  Baltimore  should  adopt  the 
Cincinnati  platform  of  1856,  which  represented  Doug¬ 
las’  position  on  popular  sovereignty,  and  add  a  resolu¬ 
tion  acceptable  to  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party 
merely  recognizing  the  force  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.^® 


Leader  in  the  Secession  Movement 

Although  Rhett,  Yancey,  and  others  had  long  urged 
the  futility  of  compromise  between  North  and  South, 
leaders  in  Georgia  up  to  1860  had  not  been  so  out¬ 
spoken.^®  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  Howell 
Cobb,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Alexander  Stephens  that 
the  tide  of  secession  had  been  turned  back  in  1850.” 
Toombs’  “door-sill”  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  January,  1860,  was  a  warning  to  the  North  of  the 
probable  action  of  the  South  in  the  event  of  the  election 
in  that  year  of  the  Republican  party but  after  the 
election  of  Lincoln  he  advised  delay  “to  test  Republican 
willingness  to  do  the  South  justice.”*®  T.  R.  R.  Cobb 
and  Toombs  did  not  make  their  pleas  to  the  Georgia 
legislature  until  November  12  and  13,^®  and  it  was  a 
month  later  when  the  committee  of  Southern  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  told  their  constituents  that 

14.  P.  168. 

15.  Avery,  Georgia,  118. 

16.  An  exception  was  Senator  Alfred  Iverson.  Ibid.,  105-6,  243. 

17.  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  A  Corutitutional  View  of  the  Late  War 
between  the  States.  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1868-1870),  II,  176,  332;  Richard 
Harrison  'Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  1830  (Durham,  1926),  319 
et  seg. 

18.  CougreesunuU  Globe,  36th  Cong.,  1st  seas..  Appendix.  88-93. 

19.  Avery,  Georgia,  135  et  seq. 

20.  A  copy  of  Toomh's  address  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  (Congress, 
Washington ;  Cobb’s  in  The  Confederate  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Atlanta,  1909-1911),  II,  157-182. 
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“the  argument  is  exhausted.’’^!  Not  until  December  24, 
1860,  after  the  Crittenden  Committee  had  failed  to 
win  Republican  support  for  a  compromise  and  the 
Georgia  legislature  had  called  a  state  convention,  did 
Toombs  send  his  telegram  from  Washington  saying 
that  secession  by  March  4  should  be  thundered  from 
the  ballot-box  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Georgia.-^ 

It  was  Joseph  E.  Brown,  therefore,  who,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  on  November  7,  1860,  be¬ 
fore  the  results  of  the  presidential  election  were  known, 
and  in  his  subsequent  pronouncements,  gave  direction 
to  the  secession  movement.^^ 

The  occasion  of  Brown’s  message  was  to  transmit  to 
the  legislature  the  invitation  of  South  Carolina  to  a 
convention  of  Southern  states  “to  concert  measures  for 
united  action.”  Governor  Brown  was  opposed  to  South 
Carolina’s  proposal  and  favored  separate  state  action.^^ 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  injustices  of  the  abolition 
crusade,  and  justified  secession  upon  the  concept  of  the 
Union  as  a  business  partnership.  Because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “King  Cotton,”  he  believed  secession  could 
be  accomplished  without  war.  “An  invasion  of  our 
soil,”  he  declared,  “would  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
English  throne,  and  the  cry  of  ‘bread  or  blood’  would 
.  .  .  control  the  action  of  the  Government,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  ...  in  our  favor.”  If  Georgia  should 
secede  and  any  other  Government  should  interfere  and 
take  the  lives  of  her  citizens  upon  a  charge  of  treason, 
he  would  retaliate  promptly  by  “seizing  and  hanging 
upon  the  nearest  tree,  two  of  the  subjects  of  such 
Government  for  each  citizen  of  Georgia.  .  . 

21.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (New  York.  1913),  206. 

22.  Ibid.,  209-210. 

23.  Cf.  Laura  A.  White.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett.  .  .  .  (New  York,  1931),  180-1  ; 

Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  702-4. 

24.  Those  favoring  a  convention  of  all  the  Southern  states  were  called  “co- 
operationists.”  As  a  rule  they  opposed  secession  and  sought  by  this  method 
to  prevent  it. 
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Against  those  states  having  “so-called  personal 
liberty  laws”  he  recommended  reprisals  and  trade  dis¬ 
criminations,  and,  should  these  prove  ineffective,  the 
repeal  of  that  part  of  the  criminal  code  of  Georgia 
which  protected  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of 
citizens  of  those  states  residing  or  travelling  in  Georgia. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  for  “bold,  decided 
action.”  He  was  not  a  disunionist  per  se,  but  the  Union 
could  not  endure  unless  each  section  would  accord  to 
every  other  section  “the  full  measure  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.”  He  recommended  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  the  Republican  party  that  a  state  convention 
be  summoned  and  $1,000,000  appropriated  as  a 
military  fund.  The  message  concluded  with  the 
challenge :  “To  every  demand  for  further  concessions, 
or  compromise  of  our  rights,  we  should  reply,  ‘The 
argument  is  exhausted,’  and  we  now  ‘stand  by  our 

guns’.”25 

The  effect  of  the  Governor’s  message,  reaching  the 
public  as  it  did  with  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  election, 
was  electrical.  Public  meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  state  and  resolutions  poured  in  upon  the  legis- 
lature.2«  Horace  Greeley  thought  that  the  legislature 
was  moved  to  unanimous  vote  for  a  state  convention 
by  the  “impassioned  message”  of  the  Governor  and 
that  it  had  been  “arranged  and  expected”  that  Georgia 
would  be  the  “first  state  to  follow  South  Carolina.”*’ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  anxiety  with  which  both 
North  and  South  followed  any  expression  of  sentiment 
on  the  question  at  issue  by  any  of  Georgia’s  public 
men.  The  state’s  geographic  position  with  reference 
to  the  other  cotton  states  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
By  virtue  of  this  position  Georgia  had  determined  the 
issue  in  1850  as  she  might  do  in  1860.  Then  she  was 

25.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  II,  19.57. 

26.  Ibid.,  1,  58-156. 

27.  Horace  Greeley,  The  American  Conflict.  .  .  .  (Hartford,  C!onn.,  1864-67), 
I,  347.  Cf.  Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  A  Short  History  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  1933),  296. 
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hailed  in  the  North  as  the  “saviour  of  the  Union,”** 
now  her  Governor’s  pronouncements  indicated  an  op¬ 
posite  course. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  invited  the  Governor 
and  other  public  men  to  confer  with  them  in  the  matter 
of  calling  a  convention,  and  again  the  Governor’s  views 
were  published  and  sent  broadcast.  On  November  10 
he  addressed  a  military  convention  of  volunteer  com¬ 
panies,  urged  the  necessity  of  preparedness,  repeated 
his  threat  to  hang  two  Federal  soldiers  for  every  Geor¬ 
gian  executed  for  treason,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Southern  state  to  sustain  South  Carolina. 
The  convention  enthusiastically  endorsed  his  recom- 
mendations.29  After  the  legislature  had  heard  Toombs, 
T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Stephens,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,*®  and  others 
for  and  against  secession,  it  carried  out  the  Governor’s 
recommendations  by  calling  a  state  convention  and 
making  the  million-dollar  appropriation.  Also  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  Governor’s  recommendations,  it  created 
the  office  of  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  incor¬ 
porated  volunteer  companies,  authorized  the  Governor 
to  call  out  10,000  troops,  and  provided  for  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamship  company.®^ 

During  the  excitement  in  the  campaign  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  Governor  pub¬ 
lished  on  December  7  an  open  letter  advocating  im¬ 
mediate  secession.  He  said  that  submission  to  Lincoln’s 
inauguration  would  make  future  resistance  futile  and 
would  result  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  legal, 
economic,  and  social  equality  of  the  races,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  South  in  twenty-five  years.  If  the  Government 
should  purchase  and  colonize  the  slaves  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive,  enormously  increasing  taxes;  if  the 

28.  Northern  press,  cited  by  Shryock,  Georgia,  337-341. 

29.  Fielder,  Brown,  260-2;  Greeley,  American  Conflict,  I,  837;  Joseph  T.  Derry, 
"Georgia  in  the  Confederacy,  1861-1865,”  in  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation  (Richmond,  1909),  II,  172. 

30.  Georgia  Confederate  Recorde,  II,  183-6;  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr..  Hil,  266-270. 

31.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  I,  206-8,  740-7 ;  II,  8-5,  6-8. 
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negro  should  remain  in  the  South  as  competitor  in  the 
labor  market  with  the  poor  white  man,  the  latter’s 
standard  of  living  would  be  reduced  and  he  would  be 
forced  into  tenantry.  Immediate  secession  might  secure 
such  concessions  as  would  permit  of  reunion,  but  sub¬ 
mission  would  accomplish  nothing  and  might  lead  to 
war  in  the  future.®-  Fielder  states  that  the  letter  was 
published  throughout  the  South  and  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  people.®® 

On  the  same  day  Brown  sent  to  Governor  Gist 
of  South  Carolina  a  message  to  “put  South  Carolina 
out  of  the  Union  high  and  dry,  as  quick  as  possible,” 
and  told  Commissioner  Garrott  of  Alabama,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  message  and  had  stopped  in  Milledgeville  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  in  Georgia,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Georgia  convention  would  vote  for  secession  but 
that  the  action  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida, 
or  any  other  Southern  state  “would  resolve  Georgia’s 
going  out  to  an  absolute  certainty.”®^  Writing  to  John 
Gill  Shorter,  Commissioner  from  Alabama  to  Georgia, 
on  January  5,  only  a  few  days  before  Alabama  seceded. 
Brown  said :  “Longer  continuance  in  a  union  with  those 
who  use  the  government  only  as  an  engine  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  injustice  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  desired 
by  any  party  in  the  Southern  States.  .  .  .  Let  each  state, 
as  soon  as  its  convention  meets,  secede  promptly  .  .  . 
and  let  them  unite  on  a  common  platform,  cooperate 
together,  and  ‘form  a  more  perfect  Union’.”®® 

Brown’s  every  utterance  had  been  in  favor  of  seces¬ 
sion  and  his  official  position  and  immense  popularity 
with  the  masses  combined  to  give  weight  and  influence 
to  his  opinions.  Of  even  greater  effect,  perhaps,  was 

32.  Federal  Union,  Dec.  11.  1860. 

33.  P.  262. 

34.  Commissioner  J.  W.  Garrott  to  Governor  A.  B.  Moore.  Dec.  7,  1860.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Papers  of  Governor  A.  B.  Moore,  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History, 
State  of  Alabama.  Montgomery. 

36.  Georgia  Confederate  Reeordt,  III,  13-17. 
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his  order  on  January  2,  1861,  the  day  of  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  Georgia  convention,  to  seize  Fort 
Pulaski — Federal  property.  The  Governor’s  action  was 
generally  applauded  and  his  return  to  the  capital  was 
celebrated  with  music  and  a  torchlight  parade.*®  On 
the  same  day  he  telegraphed  to  governors  of  other 
states  in  which  conventions  were  pending,  told  them  of 
his  action,  and  urged  them  to  take  possession  of 
Federal  forts  within  their  jurisdiction.  Florida,  having 
only  a  few  troops,  asked  assistance  of  Alabama  in 
taking  Pensacola,  and  Brown  in  great  anxiety  tele¬ 
graphed  Governor  Moore  of  Alabama:  “Have  you 
ordered  troops  to  Pensacola  to  aid  in  taking  forts? 
Answer  quick.’’®’  After  Georgia  seceded  Brown  took 
possession  of  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Augusta  and 
the  mint  at  Dahlonega.®* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  possession 
of  Fort  Pulaski  was  a  military  necessity  to  the  state, 
its  seizure  before  Georgia  had  seceded  was,  to  say  the 
least,  “unconstitutional,”  and  must  have  been  so  con¬ 
sidered  even  by  a  secessionist  as  ardent  as  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  fact  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  Brown’s  later  controversies  with  the  Richmond 
government  over  alleged  violations  of  the  Confederate 
constitution. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861  Governor  Brown 
applied  the  policy  of  reprisals  which  he  had  advocated 
in  his  message  of  the  previous  November.  A  shipment 
of  guns,  purchased  by  a  Georgia  company  and  the 
State  of  Georgia,  was  seized  by  the  New  York  City 
police  on  board  the  Monticello  in  New  York  harbor  and 
placed  in  a  state  arsenal.  When  the  Governor  of  New 
York  refused  to  release  the  arms.  Governor  Brown 

36.  Ibid.,  II,  7,  9-16 ;  Morning  Newt,  Jan.  3 ;  Constitntionaliat,  Jan.  16,  1861. 

37.  Samuel  W.  Crawford  Papers.  1860-1873.  Manuscripts  Division,  Library  of 
Congress.  Washington. 

38.  Avery,  Georgia,  161-3 ;  Fielder,  Brown,  182. 
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ordered  all  vessels  in  Savannah  harbor  belonging  to 
New  York  citizens  seized  and  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  arms.  A  short 
time  before  the  date  advertised  for  the  sale  the  arms 
were  released,  and  Governor  Brown  was  applauded 
for  his  energetic  action  in  the  matter.^s 

The  action  of  the  Georgia  convention,  which  met  on 
January  16,  1861,  was  awaited  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida  had  seceded,  but 
Georgia,  it  was  generally  conceded,  held  the  key  to  the 
situation.  If  she  refused  to  secede  the  movement  might 
collapse  as  in  1850  and  as  nullification  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  had  collapsed  three  decades  earlier.  A  vote  in 
the  convention  on  a  substitute  motion  for  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  showed  that  133  delegates  favored  a  con¬ 
vention  of  all  the  Southern  states  while  164  favored 
immediate  secession.^®  Seeing  the  futility  of  further 
opposition,  several  of  the  “co-operationists”  joined  the 
majority  and  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted 

39.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  II,  24-31  ;  Constitutionalist,  Feb.  16,  1861. 

40.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  I,  252.  An  absent  delegate  later  returned  and 
was  permitted  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson’s  resolutions 
for  a  convention  of  all  the  Southern  states.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Con¬ 
vention,  41,  cited  by  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  . . . 
(Richmond,  1931),  189.  The  large  vote  in  favor  of  a  Southern  convention  is 
sigrnificant.  since  few  believed — least  of  all  the  secessionists — that  in  such  a 
convention  immediate  secession  would  carry.  In  the  election  of  delegates  to 
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Governor  Brown,  for  instance,  had  thrown  his  energy,  resourcefulness,  and 
immense  influence  into  the  scale.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  of  the  opinion 
that  an  energetic  canvass  would  have  returned  a  majority  opposed  to  im¬ 
mediate  secession.  “Autobiography,”  154-6,  cited  by  Fiippin,  Johnson,  170-1. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meetings  following  Governor  Brown's 
message  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1860,  are  several  advising  caution, 
calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  war,  and  advocating  a  convention  of 
all  the  Southern  states.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  I,  58-156.  The  co- 
operationists  did  not  oppose  secession  because  they  did  not  believe  in  it  as  an 
abstract  right,  nor  for  the  most  part  because  they  did  not  feel  that  the 
circumstances  in  1861  justified  it,  but  many  felt  that  still  further  efforts 
should  be  made  to  effect  a  compromise  within  the  Union  before  resorting  to 
a  remedy  so  drastic.  This  was  the  view  expressed  in  Johnson's  resolutions 
(ibid.,  230-5)  on  wliich  the  vote  was  taken.  It  was  also  the  view  of  Stephens 
(War  betioeen  the  States,  II,  265)  and  of  Hill  (Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  HM, 
265-270).  The  Ckmstitutional  Union  party  had  taken  this  view  in  1850.  Cf. 
Phillips,  Toombs,  99 ;  Lewy  Dorman,  Party  Polities  in  Alabama  from  J850 
through  1860  (Montgomery,  1935),  48  ct  seq.,  170. 
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by  a  vote  of  208  to  89.^*  Louisiana  and  Texas  seceded 
soon  afterwards  and  on  February  4  the  Provisional 
Congress  met  in  Montgomery  to  organize  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America. 

Having  exhausted  the  possibilities  in  three  lines  of 
policy  developed  for  her  protection  as  a  minority  since 
the  United  States  was  established — local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  voice,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees — the  South  was  now  to  try  that 
of  independence.^^  These  policies  had,  however,  left 
their  imprint  so  deep  upon  the  collective  mind  that 
from  being  a  defense  they  were  to  become,  under  the 
policy  of  independence,  a  means  of  self-destruction. 
Perhaps  upon  the  mind  of  no  one  person  had  this  im¬ 
print  been  so  deep  as  upon  that  of  the  Governor  of 
Georgia — and  Georgia  was  the  “keystone  of  the  arch,” 
whose  geographic  position  and  large  number  of  in¬ 
fluential  men  gave  her  a  commanding  position  in  the 
new  nation.  It  was  a  fateful  combination. 

Immediately  upon  the  secession  of  the  state  Gover¬ 
nor  Brown  set  to  work  to  procure  arms.  Even  before 
the  end  of  1860  he  had  placed  orders  for  military 
supplies  which  exhausted  the  $75,000  appropriated 
by  a  previous  legislature.  After  Lincoln’s  policy  of 
coercion  became  evident.  Brown  redoubled  his  efforts. 
In  addition  to  the  supply  which  he  bought  in  the  North 
and  from  citizens  of  the  state  or  imported  from 
Europe,  Brown  appropriated  arms  from  the  Augusta 
arsenal  before  turning  it  over  to  the  new  government. 
Toombs  declared  that  Brown  had  “more  guns  than  the 
whole  Confederacy.”^* 

41.  Georgia  Confederate  Reeorda,  I,  256.  Proceedinits  of  the  convention,  ibid., 
213  et  seq.  An  absent  delegate  returned  two  days  later  and  recorded  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Ordinance.  Flippin,  Johwuyn,  189. 

42.  Jesse  Thomas  Carpenter,  The  South  os  a  Coxeeious  Minority,  1789-1X61 
(New  York,  1930),  5  et  pastim. 

43.  Georgia  Confederate  Reeorda,  I,  735 ;  II,  106,  19-24,  137-8 ;  III,  3-6 ; 
Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Robert  Toombt.  ,  ,  ,  (New  York,  1892),  284.  With 
reference  to  Brown’s  taking  arms  from  the  Augusta  arsenal,  ef,  infra,  n.  57. 
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Controversies  with  the  Confederacy  in  1861 

Despite  the  Governor’s  patriotism  and  efficiency  in 
procuring  arms  and  raising  and  equipping  troops,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Confederacy’s  existence  there  arose 
numerous  controversies  between  him  and  the  Richmond 
government.^^  Nature  had  perhaps  “put  into  him  an 
over  rather  than  an  under  stock  of  combativeness, 
and  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  war  his  inclination  to 
dominate  was  naturally  accentuated.  The  Governor’s 
obsession  was  the  right  of  the  states  to  appoint  officers 
in  the  provisional  army.  The  question  arose  in  the 
first  requisition  made  upon  the  states  for  troops  fol¬ 
lowing  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address.  Governor  Brown 
was  asked  to  send  1,000  men  to  Fort  Pulaski  and  an 
equal  number  to  Pensacola,  “the  troops  ...  to  be  sent 
forward  . . .  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  on  their 
arrival  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States.”'*®  The  Confederate  law  of  February 
28,  1861,  authorized  the  President  to  accept  military 
forces  from  the  states  for  twelve  months’  service  with 
their  officers  in  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Congress  to  appoint  the  general 
officers.  The  law  of  March  6  provided  for  100,000 
volunteers  for  twelve  months’  service,  to  be  tendered 
in  companies,  battalions,  or  regiments,  permitted  the 
election  of  company  officers,  and  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  the  field  officers.^^  When  companies 
were  tendered,  the  President  of  course  organized  them 


44.  Controversies  not  discussed  in  the  text  had  reference  to:  powder  belonKing 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  (Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  93-4,  100-1,  107)  ; 
the  State  Road  [ibid.,  132,  133-4,  329-331,  450-1,  453-8,  463-6;  Dunbar  Row¬ 
land,  ed.,  Jefferson  Davis,  Constitutionalist:  His  Letters,  Pagers,  and  Speeches 
(Jackson,  Hiss.,  1923),  V,  499-450,  453,490;  VI,  149-150,  178-181  ;  Phillips, 
Correspondence,  632]  ;  Brown’s  demands  for  arms,  batteries,  and  the  return 
of  Georgia  troops  to  defend  the  coast  (Georgia  Confederate  Records,  II,  68-9, 
87,  126,  128-130,  139,  142-5 ;  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  (Washington,  1880-1901),  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  788-790;  Federal 
Union,  Nov.  8,  1861]  ;  Brown's  demand  that  the  twelve  months  troops  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  arms  back  to  the  state  (Georgia  Confederate  Records, 
III,  178-9,  184,  188)  ;  misshipment  of  guns  belonging  to  Georgia  (ibid.,  171-4, 
176-8,  180,  192-6,  211,  226-6,  233;  II,  253-4). 

45.  Avery,  Georgia,  133. 

46.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  20. 

47.  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  I.  pp.  117,  126-7. 
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into  regiments  and  appointed  general  and  staff  officers. 
Militia  officers  were  appointed  or  elected,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  commissioned  by 
the  governors.  In  Georgia  the  law  provided  for  election. 

Brown  wished  to  tender  troops  in  regiments  and 
thereby  secure  to  the  men  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  officers  and  to  himself  that  of  commissioning 
them,  even  though  the  time  required  to  organize  regi¬ 
ments  made  the  tender  by  companies  preferable  from  a 
military  standpoint.  He  accordingly  proposed  that  the 
Confederacy  accept,  not  companies  as  they  arrived,  but 
incomplete  or  “skeleton”  regiments,  with  their  full 
quota  of  officers,  leaving  in  the  state  a  part  of  the 
officers  thus  accepted  to  continue  the  enlistment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  troops.  Several  telegrams  and  letters 
were  exchanged.  Though  the  Secretary  of  War  ex¬ 
plained  that  “to  receive  officers  without  men  would 
not  be  .  .  .  within  the  scope  of  the  law,”  urged  the 
need  for  troops  at  Pensacola  “without  a  moment’s  de¬ 
lay,”  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Toombs,  the  Governor 
withheld  the  companies  and  told  the  Secretary  that  if 
he  would  accept  the  regiments  in  the  manner  proposed 
the  Confederacy  would  have  “no  further  embarrass¬ 
ment  about  troops”  from  Georgia.^* 

Brown  next  insisted  that  the  troops  should  be 
mustered  into  Confederate  service  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
instead  of  Pensacola,  but  the  need  was  so  obviously 
urgent,  and  the  regiment  having  by  this  time  been 
oi'ganized,  the  Governor  finally  gave  in  on  this  point 
and  sent  the  troops  to  Pensacola, — a  month  after  the 
requisition  had  been  made.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  he  could  not  recognize  as  a  precedent  the 
instance  of  the  regiment  lately  sent  “under  peculiar 
circumstances.”  He  said  that  he  wished  to  be  obliging 
but  that  Georgia  would  “insist  on  having  her  rights 
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and  wishes  respected  when  she  is  claiming  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  principle  of  justice  to  her  troops,  as  well 
as  of  obvious  propriety.”^® 

The  troops  for  Fort  Pulaski  were  delayed  for  the 
same  reasons — ^the  determination  of  the  Governor  to 
have  them  accepted  in  “skeleton”  regiments  and 
mustered  into  Confederate  service  at  a  point  desig¬ 
nated  by  himself.  On  April  13  the  Secretary  of  War 
telegraphed :  “I  must  beg  of  you  at  once  without  more  de¬ 
lay  to  furnish  my  requisition  for  troops  of  March  9.  .  .  . 

I  trust  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
emergency  of  the  case  demands  instant  action.”^® 
Brown  replied  that  a  part  of  the  companies  would  go 
down  to  Savannah  on  the  following  Monday  and  he 
desired  that  an  officer  be  sent  to  that  point  to  receive 
them.  “Those  ten  companies,”  he  wrote,  “are  intended 
to  be  organized  into  a  regiment  when  they  shall  have 
arrived  at  Fort  Pulaski  .  .  .  when  they  will  elect  their 
officers  and  be  received  ...  as  a  regiment  and  not  as 
separate  companies.”®*  The  Secretary  capitulated  and 
on  April  19  telegraphed :  “For  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  in  the  spirit  of  your  proposition  I  accept  it.  Tech¬ 
nicalities  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  preparation.”®® 
Brown  had  won  his  first  round  with  the  Confederacy. 

The  controversy  over  the  appointment  of  officers  be¬ 
came  even  more  serious  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
Confederate  law  of  May  8,  1861,  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  accept  volunteer  companies  for  the  term  of 
the  war,  organize  them  into  larger  units,  appoint  field 
and  staff  officers,  and  commission  the  company-elected 
officers.  That  of  May  11  applied  the  same  principle  of 
direct  acceptance  to  battalions  and  regiments,  and 
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authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  the  term  and  to 
commission  all  officers,  the  object  of  direct  acceptance 
being  to  avoid  "the  formality  and  delay  of  a  call  upon 
the  states.”®*  Brown  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
he  regarded  these  laws  "as  a  very  dangerous  infringe¬ 
ment  of  State  rights,”  and,  when  in  June  a  requisition 
was  made  for  troops,  he  protested  strongly  against  the 
President’s  appointing  field  and  staff  officers.®^  The 
Secretary  wrote  a  conciliatory  reply,  explaining  that 
the  object  of  the  laws  in  question  was  not  to  take  from 
the  states  the  appointment  of  officers,  but  to  get  com¬ 
panies  quickly  into  camps  of  instruction.  He  said  that 
the  "appointing  power  is  one  the  exercise  of  which  is 
far  from  desirable  with  the  President,”  and  he  felt 
confident  that  the  President  would  endeavor  to  harm¬ 
onize  his  views  with  Brown’s  "as  far  as  the  laws  will 
permit,  to  the  end  that  the  public  service  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  cordial  co-operation.”  As  a  concession  he 
asked  the  Governor  to  suggest  persons  suitable  for 
quartermasters  and  commissaries  for  instruction 
camps.®® 

The  Governor  nominated  officers  for  appointment 
as  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  but  he  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  and  military  order  forbidding  those  who 
volunteered  directly  from  taking  with  them  any  arms 
belonging  either  to  the  state  or  to  themselves  individu¬ 
ally.®®  Brown’s  order  created  consternation.  The  Con¬ 
federacy  had  exhausted  its  own  supply  of  arms  in 
equipping  the  troops  already  in  the  field®^  and  Union 
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troops  were  massing  on  the  border  for  the  invasion 
which  resulted  a  month  later  in  the  battle  of  First 
Manassas.  The  Secretary  of  War  begged  Brown  to 
withdraw  the  order  and  explained  that  Congress  had 
adopted  the  laws  to  which  the  Governor  objected  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  “in  calling  for  enrollment  for  three 
years  and  enlistments  for  the  war”  was  converting  its 
“raw  militia  and  volunteers  into  an  efficient  fighting 
force,”  which  compelled  the  Confederacy  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  He  said  that  the  question  of  expense  had  also 
to  be  considered,  since  to  disband  regiments  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  would  entail  a  maximum  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  armies  at  all  times  composed  of  raw 
recruits.  He  reminded  the  Governor  that  every  effort 
of  state  and  Confederacy  was  necessary  to  maintain 
Southern  independence.®*  President  Davis  and  General 
Lee  added  their  pleas,  the  latter  begging  for  the  good 
of  the  “common  cause”  that  Brown  allow  Georgia 
troops  to  bring  their  guns  and  equipment.®® 

On  May  25  the  baffled  Secretary  of  War  gave  in  and 
in  order  to  secure  arms  permitted  the  Governor  to 
furnish  troops  in  regiments  under  an  earlier  act  of 
Congress  which  called  for  only  twelve  months’  service. 
“The  immediate  necessities  of  the  public  service  re¬ 
quiring  troops  that  are  armed,  while  this  Department 
has  but  a  limited  supply  of  muskets  at  its  disposal,  .  .  . 
all  the  regiments  .  .  .  armed  and  equipped  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  Confederate  service  for  twelve  months,  al¬ 
though  it  is  highly  desirable  they  should  be  enrolled 
for  the  war,”®®  the  Secretary  wrote. 

When,  despite  the  Governor’s  orders,  a  few  com¬ 
panies  succeeded  in  getting  their  guns  out  of  the  state. 
Brown  demanded  that  the  President  return  the  arms, 
saying  pointedly,  “I  deprecate  anything  like  conflict 
between  State  and  Confederate  authority,  and  I  feel 
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sure  you  will  not  encourage  any  company  to  disobey 
my  orders."®*  Howell  Cobb  thought  that  Brown  was 
"trying  to  ride  the  high  horse”  because  the  military 
acts  took  out  of  his  hands  "all  control  of  Georgia 
troops.”  Cobb  said  that  he  intended  to  support  the 
President  and  Congress  and  hoped  that  they  would 
"thoroughly  put  down  the  miserable  demagogue  who 
now  disgraces  the  executive  chair  of  Georgia.”®^  The 
Savannah  Republican,  indignantly  commenting  upon 
the  Governor’s  conduct,  said:  "From  the  beginning 
a  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  existed  between  him 
and  the  Confederate  authorities,  to  be  found  with  no 
other  state,  and  it  is  high  time  it  were  brought  to  a 
close.”®® 

Brown  next  endeavored  to  have  the  Confederacy 
accept  a  brigade  as  such,  with  its  state  officers.  The 
brigade  had  been  organized  by  the  Governor  under 
doubtful  authority®^  as  a  nucleus  of  a  "state  army,”®® 
and  had  been  in  an  instruction  camp  since  June  11.  He 
gave  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  brigade — two  regiments 
armed  with  muskets,  one  battalion  armed  with  new 
Harper’s  Ferry  rifles,  one  battalion  of  four  companies 
of  artillery  armed  with  muskets,  a  battalion  and  four 
companies  of  cavalry  well  armed  and  on  good  horses. 
The  Confederacy  was  making  every  effort  to  increase 
its  armies  against  the  expected  attack  of  McDowell  in 
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Virginia,  but  its  military  laws  did  not  permit  it  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  organization  larger  than  a  regiment.  Brown 
claimed  that  state  law  forbade  his  breaking  up  the 
brigade  formation.  In  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  troops 
the  President  twice  made  requisitions  for  regiments, 
but  Brown  countered  by  offering  to  send  the  brigade. 
Twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  First  Manassas  the 
Secretary  of  War  made  requisition  upon  the  Governor 
for  two  regiments  of  infantry,  armed  and  equipped, 
to  be  sent  to  Virginia  as  quickly  as  possible.  Brown 
refused  to  break  up  the  brigade,  but  said  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  raise  the  two  regiments  which,  however, 
he  was  doubtful  of  being  able  to  arm.  He  then  made 
a  frank  proposition:  “If  you  will  receive  the  brigade 
as  it  is,  armed  and  equipped,  with  General  Phillips  in 
command,  or  if  there  is  any  question  about  your  right 
to  receive  a  brigade,  then  receive  the  regiments  and 
battalions  and  appoint  him  to  the  command,  I  will 
consent  that  you  appoint  all  his  staff  officers  except  one 
confidential  aide,  and  I  will,  at  any  cost  of  labor  or 
expense  to  myself  or  the  State,  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  your  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  furnish 
you  in  addition  to  the  brigade  two  other  regiments, 
as  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  the  field  as  have  been 
former  regiments  furnished  by  me.”®® 

On  July  12  the  Secretary  ordered  a  regiment  from 
the  Georgia  coast  to  Virginia,  advising  the  Governor 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  again  appealed  to  him  to 
send  the  two  regiments  forward :  “The  crisis  of  our 
fate  may  depend  upon  your  action.  .  .  .  For  the  sake 
of  our  cause  and  the  country  I  beseech  you  to  send 
them,  without  standing  upon  the  point  of  the  brigade 
oi'ganization.  The  President  has  no  power  to  accept 
a  brigade.  .  .  .”  The  Secretary  appealed  both  “officially 
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and  personally”  to  Brown  to  forward  the  regiments.®’ 
Four  days  later — July  21,  1861 — ^the  battle  of  First 
Manassas  was  fought  without  Brown’s  brigade.  Under 
attacks  of  the  press  the  Governor  shortly  afterwards 
yielded,  telegraphing  President  Davis  that  he  did  so 
“in  view  of  the  emergency,”** — although  the  emer¬ 
gency  had  for  the  time  being  passed.  “For  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  appointment  of  a  brigadier-general 
and  his  aide,”  this  well  armed  brigade  had  remained 
idle  “when  it  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the 
Confederacy.”*® 

Re-election  in  1861 

If  allowed  to  control  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
furnish  troops  in  his  own  way.  Brown  filled  Confeder¬ 
ate  requisitions  promptly  and  efficiently.  By  the  end  of 
October,  1861,  Georgia  had  furnished  to  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  forty  regiments  and  three  battalions,  of  which 
twenty-one  regiments  and  the  battalions  had  been 
armed,  accoutred,  and  equipped  by  the  state.  The 
battalions  and  thirty  regiments  had  gone  into  service 
under  requisition;  the  remaining  ten  regiments  had 
been  raised  independent  of  state  authority.  Of  these, 
twenty-three  regiments,  two  legions,  and  three  bat¬ 
talions  were  enlisted  for  the  war.  The  remainder  were 
twelve-months  men.  The  million-dollar  appropriation 
and  more  had  been  spent  for  war  purposes.  The 
Governor  was  active  “day  and  night,  hardly  taking 
time  for  refreshment  and  sleep.”’®  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  had  numerous  conflicts  with  the  Confederate 
authorities  and  his  attitude  was  already  being  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  the  Northern  press.  It  was  feared  that 
his  course  might  seriously  affect  the  conduct  of  the 
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war,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1861  to  prevent  his  nomination  and  re- 
electionJ* 

Only  two  newspapers  of  any  importance  supported 
Brown’s  candidacy — the  Atlanta  Intelligencer  and  the 
Federal  Union.  The  Governor  was  confident,  however, 
and  wrote  Alexander  Stephens  that  while  the  press 
and  the  politicians  were  “pretty  generally  opposed” 
to  his  re-election,  the  masses  would  sustain  him.’*  On 
September  28  he  still  thought  he  would  be  elected,  but 
in  alluding  to  the  savage  attacks  of  the  press,  he  said : 
“Had  I  known  the  opposition  .  .  .  would  be  so  bitter, 
...  I  should  not  have  consented  to  the  use  of  my 
name.  .  . 

Feeling  that  he  could  not  be  nominated  in  a  con¬ 
vention,  Brown  and  his  active  supporters — a  delegation 
from  only  three  counties,  the  Republican  declared’^ — 
arranged  to  oppose  a  convention  as  “distracting”  in  war¬ 
time.  In  line  with  the  strategj'^  agreed  upon,  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  to  Jared  Whitaker,  owner  of  the 
Intelligencer,  giving  reasons  why  a  convention  should 
not  be  called,  was  published  and  favorably  commented 
on  by  the  state  administration  press,  which  eulogized  the 
Governor  and  suggested  his  re-election.  Brown  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  “To  the  People  of  Georgia,”  asking  for 
clothing  and  blankets  for  soldiers  and  praising  President 
Davis.  The  Intelligencer  and  Federal  Union  pointed  out 
the  value  of  keeping  in  office  an  executive  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  troops  and  of  war 
finance,  and  by  every  means  possible  emphasized  the 
Governor’s  support  of  and  close  accord  with  the  Con¬ 
federate  administration.’®  The  Republican  commented  on 
July  18:  “Beyond  two  newspapers  which  are  understood 
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to  share  largely  in  the  bounty  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  we  have  seen  no  indication  of  a  popular  desire  for 
the  re-election  of  the  present  Executive  to  a  third  term.” 

Brown’s  letter  of  August  14  announcing  his  candidacy 
brought  from  the  Macon  Telegraph  the  accusation  of 
"shouting  his  own  praises,”  and  from  the  press  in  general 
a  chorus  of  opposition.  The  Cassville  Standard  asserted 
that  of  all  the  governors  of  Confederate  States,  Brown 
alone  had  been  unable  to  act  in  perfect  accord  with 
President  Davis.’® 

Regardless  of  the  Governor’s  recommendations,  the 
opposition  called  a  convention  which  met  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11 — less  than  a  month  before  the  election — with 
delegates  from  58  of  the  132  counties  in  the  state.  It 
promptly  nominated  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Congress  and  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  of  Secession.  Practically  the  entire  press  of  the 
state  announced  its  support  of  the  candidate.  A 
“Citizen  from  Troup  City,”  advocating  the  election  of 
Nisbet,  wrote  that  the  new  Confederate  government 
should  be  aided  by  the  state  governments  and  not  be 
“harassed  with  abusive,  disapproving  fault-finding,  as 
heretofore  in  Georgia”;  the  Upson  Pilot  thought  Brown 
had  the  “big  head,”  a  disease  “apt  to  be  caught  by  men 
of  great  ambition  and  small  brain” ;  the  Constitutionalist, 
more  restrained,  found  that  any  comparison  between 
the  two  candidates  resulted  in  favor  of  Nisbet.  The 
Governor  was  accused  of  quarreling  continuously  with 
the  Confederate  administration  and  with  speculating 
in  munitions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  practically  all  his 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  since  his  first  elec¬ 
tion  had  been  voted  down,  that  he  had  attempted  to 
force  upon  the  Confederacy,  in  violation  of  Confederate 
law,  a  brigade  under  a  General  of  his  own  choice,  that 
he  quarreled  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  he 


7$.  Ibid.,  Aug.  6,  16,  Sept.  28,  24;  Intelligeneer,  Aug.  14.  1861. 
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kept  the  military  of  the  state  in  “inextricable  con¬ 
fusion.”^'^  No  governor  of  Georgia  had  within  fifty 
years  been  elected  to  a  third  term,  and  never  for 
three  terms  in  succession.^®  The  Atlanta  Gazette  hoped 
Nisbet  would  “put  a  veto  forever  on  third  terms,”  and 
the  Dalton  Times  expressed  the  opinion  that  “Brown’s 
term  is  up  and  he  should  retire.”^® 

As  in  1859,  Brown  made  no  canvass,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  which  he  gave  to  Stephens  at  the 
time — that  there  were  “so  many  collateral  issues  that 
might  be  sprung  .  .  .  upon  which  the  public  mind  is 
divided.”®®  Stephens  favored  Brown’s  election,  but  he 
refused  to  allow  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  that 
effect.®^ 

The  bitter  comment  upon  his  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  convention  led  Brown  on  September 
19  to  publish  a  defense  of  himself.  He  said  that  he 
had  announced  his  candidacy  before  the  convention 
was  called  and  that  to  retire  would  embarrass  his 
friends ;  that  since  not  all  the  counties  in  the  state  were 
represented,  the  action  of  the  convention  was  not  bind¬ 
ing;  and  that  the  delegates  had  not  condemned  his 
administration.  He  charged  that  the  convention  move¬ 
ment  was  an  “attempt  of  politicians  to  rekindle  the 
fires  of  party  strife”  at  a  time  when  the  people  should 
be  a  unit  “for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  all  that  is  dear.”  With  reference  to  the  two-term 
custom  he  said  that  it  was  also  not  the  custom  to  have 
war  and  for  Georgia  to  have  30,000  men  in  the  field. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  having  in  office  an 
expei’ienced  executive  “whose  duty  it  is  to  know  when, 
and  with  what  preparation  each  company  went  to  the 
field,  what  had  been  supplied  to  them  and  what  they 
lack,  and  to  know  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 

77.  Republican,  Sept.  5,  18.  23.  24.  25.  27,  28.  30.  1861. 

78.  /bid..  Auk.  20,  1861. 

79.  Republican,  Sept.  23.  1861. 

80.  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  446. 

81.  /bid.,  577. 
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State,  and  her  present  means  of  affording  the  most 
speedy  assistance  to  her  suffering  troops . 

The  Columbus  Times  ridiculed  Brown’s  claim  to 
familiarity  with  the  organization  and  movement  of 
troops,  saying  that  only  recently  he  had  called  on  the 
Marion  Guards  to  rendezvous  at  a  camp  of  instruction 
though  the  company  had  been  several  weeks  in  Virginia. 
The  Republican  listed  the  Governor’s  activities  with 
respect  to  finances,  which  it  alleged  were  mismanaged 
and  irregular,  claimed  that  he  had  not  wisely  spent 
the  million-dollar  appropriation,  and  that  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  money  from  the  treasury  without  legislative 
sanction.  The  Macon  Telegraph  recalled  that  Brown  was 
nominated  in  1857  by  delegates  from  only  90  counties 
and  insisted  that  58  counties  in  war-time  were  fairly 
representative  of  the  state,  while  the  Republican  gave 
the  details  of  the  Governor’s  present  irregular  nomi¬ 
nation.*® 

Several  factors  explain  the  Governor’s  re-election: 
(1)  the  early  agitation  for  Brown’s  re-election  and  the 
announcement  of  his  candidacy  before  the  opposition 
had  made  plans  for  a  convention;  (2)  the  strategy 
of  Brown  and  his  followers  in  making  a  convention 
seem  unpatriotic;  (3)  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
danger  of  putting  in  a  new  and  untried  executive  at 
a  time  so  critical;  (4)  Brown’s  professions  of  accord 
with  the  President  and  his  splendid  record  in  furnish¬ 
ing  troops,  despite  his  controversies;  (5)  his  initiative 
and  prompt  action  in  securing  arms  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  and  establishing  state  industries  to  manu¬ 
facture  arms  and  clothing;  (6)  his  calling  out  the  state 
troops  just  before  election,  thereby  giving  assurance 
of  protection  to  the  state;  (7)  his  having  been  a  South¬ 
ern  Rights  leader  as  far  back  as  1850  while  his  oppon¬ 
ent  was  at  the  time  in  the  opposing  camp;  (8)  the  fact 

82.  Avery,  Georoia,  210. 

88.  Rtjn^liean,  Sept.  20,  25,  27,  28,  30,  1861.  C/.  Gtorgia  Con/M<«rat«  Rteordt, 
II.  108. 
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that  no  clear-cut  issue  could  be  made  between  the  two 
candidates,  since  each  professed  to  favor  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Confederate  administration;  and  (9)  the  unwavering 
support  of  the  masses. 

The  election,  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October, 
gave  Brown  46,493  votes  and  Nisbet  32,802,  which  was 
a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  majority  than  he  had 
received  in  1859.8^  Judge  Thomas  W.  Thomas,  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Stephens,  felt  that  the  election  was  a 
“triumph  of  the  people  over  the  newspapers.”*®  How¬ 
ever,  a  “Nisbet  legislature”  was  elected,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Avery,  was  expected  to  give  Brown  “the 
devil.”*® 


The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  1861 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  one  month 
after  his  re-election  the  Governor  criticized  the  Con- 
federa^ie  administration  for  not  having  more  adequately 
fortifiedjthe  Georgia  coast  and  defended  his  action 
in  the  arms  and  brigade  controversies  and  in  calling 
out  the  state  troops.  Defining  militia  as  “volunteers 
and  other  military  forces  not  embraced  in  the  regular 
army,”*^  he  quoted  the  clause  of  the  constitution  re¬ 
serving  to  the  states  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the 
militia  and  argued  that  the  Confederate  laws  of  May 
violated  this  provision.  He  asserted  that  the  power 
granted  by  these  laws  would  enable  the  President  “to 
control,  independent  of  State  authority,  the  whole  con¬ 
solidated  military  force  of  the  Confederacy,”  which, 
with  its  power  of  taxation,  made  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  “the  uncontrollable  master  instead  of  the  useful 
servant  of  the  States.”  This  “imperial  power”  in  the 

84.  Federal  Union,  Nov.  10;  Republiean,  Nov.  11,  1861;  Avery,  Georgia,  210; 

Tribune  Almanac  for  1860,  pp.  52-3. 

85.  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  580. 

86.  P.  212. 

87.  Congress  provided  for  a  regular  army  (Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol. 

I,  pp.  127-131),  but  it  was  never  organised. 
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hands  of  an  able,  fearless  and  popular  leader,  “if 
backed  by  a  subservient  Congress,  .  .  .  would  enable 
him  to  trample  under  foot  all  restraints  and  make  his 
will  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.”  Some  “future 
Napoleon”  might  “assume  the  imperial  robes  and  seat 
himself  upon  a  throne.”  He  thought  that  the  people 
should  “watch,  with  jealous  eye,  every  act  of  their 
representatives”  and  “condemn  . . .  every  encroachment 
made  by  the  general  government  upon  either  the  rights 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.”^^ 

The  Federal  Union  said  two  days  later:  “If  we  give 
the  central  government  unlimited  power  over  taxation 
and  the  militia,  we  put  it  in  the  power  of  some  future 
ambitious  President  to  usurp  whatever  additional 
power  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  despot.”*® 

The  “Nisbet  legislature”  took  no  action  to  carry  out 
the  Governor’s  recommendations  to  declare  troops  in 
Confederate  service  militia  and  to  demand  for  the 
state  the  right  to  appoint  the  officers.  It  had  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  the  Governor  over  the  disposition  of  the 
state  troops,  which  led  the  Republican  to  remark  that 
“Governor  Brown  and  the  legislature  are  again  in  a 
mess,”  and  the  Intelligencer  to  say  that  there  were  two 
wars  in  progress — the  North  against  the  South  and  the 
legislature  against  Joe  Brown.®®  The  policy  of  keeping 
a  “state  army”  was  opposed  by  many  citizens  who 
thought  it  illegal,  unncessary,  and  detrimental  to  the 
military  operations  of  the  central  government,  and  the 
legislature  wanted  either  to  transfer  the  troops  to  the 
Confederacy  or  to  disband  them.  The  Confederate 
government  could  accept  the  troops  only  in  companies, 
battalions,  and  regiments,  and  Brown  was  unwilling 
to  transfer  them  except  “as  organized,”®’  which  meant 
with  their  state-appointed  officers.  Although  the 

88.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  II,  86-9. 

89.  Nov.  8,  1861. 

90.  Republiean,  Dec.  9,  1861 ;  Avery,  Georgia,  219. 

91.  Georgia  Confederate  Records,  III,  146,  147. 
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struggle  between  the  Governor  and  the  legislature** 
made  those  of  1857  and  1860  seem  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison,  it  was  in  no  wise  comparable  to  the  struggles 
which  were  later  to  develop  over  the  questions  of  con¬ 
scription,  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  peace.  In  the  end  Brown’s  state  army, 
numbering  about  5,000,  the  terms  of  3,000  having  ex¬ 
pired,  was  taken  over  by  the  Confederacy*®  under  the 
conscription  act  of  April  16,  1862.** 

92.  Ibid.,  II,  94,  1S5,  188-144,  148-160,  171-182;  Federal  Union,  Nov.  22; 
Republican,  Dec.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  1861;  March  27,  April  1,  7, 
9,  10,  17 ;  Morning  Newe,  April  7,  1862. 

93.  RepMiean,  April  18,  1862 ;  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  1067. 

94.  Ibid.,  pp.  1095-7. 

[Part  II  follows  in  the  December,  1937  issue] 


A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  MIDWAY 
CEMETERY,  WITH  NOTES  ON  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SAME  COMMUNITY  BURIED  ELSEWHERE 

By  Roland  M.  Harper 

The  Puritan  colony  that  centered  in  Revolutionary 
times  around  Midway  Church  in  Liberty  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  has  been  the  subject  of  several  historical  studies. 
The  most  complete  is  Rev.  James  Stacy’s  History  of  the 
Midway  Congregational  Church,  Liberty  County,  Georgia 
(Newnan,  Ga.,  1899,  revised  edition,  1903).  One  of  the 
latest  and  best  is  “The  Puritan  in  Georgia,”  by  Hon. 
Orville  A.  Park,  in  this  Quarterly  for  December,  1929. 
Mention  might  be  made  also  of  two  rather  recent 
privately  printed  pamphlets  that  may  not  be  widely 
known,  namely,  “Midway  Congregational  Church,  a 
patriotic  pai’agon,  1630-1752-1929,”  by  H.  B.  Folsom, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ga.,  with  50  pages  and  8  half-tone 
illustrations  (1929?),  and  “Midway  in  history  and 
legend,”  by  Josephine  Bacon  Martin  of  Savannah,  with 
20  pages  and  3  half-tones  (1932). 

In  Some  Early  Epitaphs  in  Georgia,  by  Eugenia  M. 
Johnston  and  others  (1924),  which  afforded  the  basic 
data  for  my  study  of  Savannah  vital  statistics  in  this 
Quarterly  for  September,  1931,  pages  385-445  and  a 
half-tone  plate  are  devoted  to  the  cemetery  at  Midway. 
But,  as  explained  in  an  introductory  note,  the  epitaphs 
reproduced  in  the  book  are  confined  to  persons  born 
in  the  18th  century,  and  a  few  notables  of  later  date, 
making  about  140  in  all.  That  makes  the  book  of 
little  use  for  calculations  of  longevity  at  Midway,  for 
interments  there  were  numerous  up  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  there  have  been  forty  or  fifty  since  that  time,  one 
as  recently  as  1926. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  this  deficiency,  I  visited 
Midway  Church  in  May,  1932,  and  spent  part  of  two 
days  getting  all  the  available  records  in  the  cemetery. 
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and  a  few  just  outside  the  enclosure  on  the  north  and 
south,  but  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  community. 
I  counted  333,  and  of  these  300  (163  males  and  137 
females)  were  sufficiently  dated  to  be  used  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  total  number  of  interments  there 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  1,200,  but  that  hardly 
seems  possible,  though  there  are  doubtless  many 
graves  of  which  no  surface  indications  now  remain, 
for  the  marked  graves  seem  to  occupy  at  least  half 
the  available  space. 

The  data  have  been  analyzed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  I  did  those  for  Savannah  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  interested  reader  can  refer  to  my  former  article 
for  details  of  the  methods  used.  The  accompanying 
graph  shows  the  average  age  at  death  for  persons  of 
all  ages,  and  for  adults  only,  at  Midway  from  about 
1790  to  1870;  earlier  and  later  records  being  too  few 
for  accurate  averages. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
records  available,  all  averages  are  based  on  ten-year 
periods,  instead  of  shorter  ones  as  in  my  Savannah 
study,  and  this  makes  the  curves  smoother  than  those 
for  Savannah.  The  largest  number  of  records  I  have 
for  any  one  decade  is  50  for  1831-1840,  but  there  are 
nearly  as  many,  48,  for  1851-1860.  However,  if  the 
dates  of  the  unmarked  graves  were  known,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  might  have  been  found  to  be  earlier  than  1830. 

Although  Midway  must  have  been  just  as  subject 
to  malaria  as  Savannah  was  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1820,  for  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
cemetery  of  increased  mortality  of  adults  at  that  time. 
And  the  average  longevity  there,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  was  a  little  greater  than  for  most 
other  communities  that  I  have  studied  in  the  same 
way,  probably  indicating  the  influence  of  good  heredity 
in  an  unfavorable  environment. 
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Average  ages  at  death  as  recorded  in  Midway  cemetery.  Averaged  by  decades,  1790-1870. 
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The  average  length  of  life  for  the  whole  300  persons 
studied  was  35.8  years  (males  34.7,  females  37.2). 
This  may  be  compared  roughly  with  some  figures  for 
the  whole  county  computed  from  census  tables.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  median  age  of  the 
white  population  of  Liberty  County  was  about  17  years, 
indicating  an  average  longevity  of  approximately  34 
years.  The  prosperous  people  of  the  coast  strip,  in 
which  Midway  is  situated,  evidently  did  a  little  better 
than  this,  while  the  “crackers”  in  the  flat  pine  woods 
farther  inland,  which  made  up  most  of  the  area  of 
the  county  but  included  a  minority  of  its  population, 
probably  did  not  live  so  long,  as  indicated  by  contem¬ 
porary  statistics  for  a  few  typical  flatwoods  counties. 

With  such  small  numbers  to  deal  with  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  such  a  detailed  analysis  as  I  did 
for  Savannah,  but  I  have  made  a  little  separate  study 
of  34  married  couples  that  could  be  identified  as  such. 
In  these  cases  the  average  longevity  of  husbands  was 
50.7  years  and  of  wives  54.0,  as  compared  with  45.7 
and  49.3  for  all  adults,  married  or  single,  at  Midway, 
and  47.4  and  49.0  for  married  couples  in  Savannah  at 
approximately  the  same  period.  The  18  married  men 
who  died  under  50  averaged  37.2  years  and  their 
wives  46.5,  and  the  16  who  passed  50  averaged  65.7 
and  their  wives  62.7. 

Considering  separate  months,  November  showed 
the  most  deaths  and  August  the  fewest,  and  February, 
March,  April  and  June  were  also  good  months.  Septem¬ 
ber  was  the  worst  month  for  children  and  October  for 
adults.  But  if  the  records  were  complete  these  state¬ 
ments  might  require  some  modification. 

As  usual,  only  a  minority  of  the  tombstones  tell 
where  the  deceased  was  born.  But  of  the  adults  whose 
nativity  is  recorded,  11  were  born  in  Liberty  County, 
one  elsewhere  in  Georgia  (Savannah),  18  in  South 
Carolina  (mostly  Dorchester),  3  in  Massachusetts,  2 
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in  North  Carolina,  and  one  each  in  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  Of  foreigners  there  were 
three  adults  from  Scotland  and  one  child  (a  Way, 
presumably  a  daughter  of  missionaries)  from  China. 

There  are  about  four  Revolutionary  soldiers  and 
ten  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  marked  graves  at 
Midway,  but  not  enough  of  these  graves  are  dated  to 
calculate  averages  from.*  However,  averages  from 
many  other  Southern  cemeteries  that  I  have  examined 
(including  one  as  far  west  as  Arizona)  indicate  that 
the  average  Confederate  soldier  who  survived  the  war 
lived  just  about  65  years.  Of  course  those  now  living 
are  much  older  than  that,  and  when  they  die  they  will 
tend  to  raise  the  average  a  little,  but  not  much,  for 
they  are  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

In  my  work  in  other  cemeteries  in  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama  in  recent  years  I  have  come  across  the 
graves  of  several  persons  indicated  as  natives  of 
Liberty  County,  some  of  them  evidently  related  to 
those  of  the  Midway  colony,  as  shown  by  their  names, 
and  some  perhaps  not.  They  have  been  found  in 
Athens,  Americus,  Cuthbert,  Albany,  and  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  Tallahassee  and  Quincy,  Florida,  and  Con- 
cord^  and  Livingston,  Alabama ;  nearly  all  in  the  coast¬ 
al  plain.  These  are  doubtless  only  a  fraction  of  those 
that  could  be  found  scattered  over  the  lower  South, 
but  it  seems  desirable  to  put  them  on  record  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  genealogists  and  historians. 

1.  This  !■  probably  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  remark  that  the  surviving 
relatives  of  Confederate  soldiers  have  been  singularly  negligent  in  dating 
their  graves.  Less  than  half  of  those  in  the  Midway  cemetery  are  dated,  and 
a  similar  ratio  exists  in  many  other  places.  Often  the  only  indication  of  a 
soldier’s  resting  place  is  an  iron  cross  or  other  marker  provided  by  the 
U.  D.  C.,  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  tombstone  with  name  and  company 
but  one  or  both  dates  lacking.  This  is  true  even  of  stones  provided  in  the 
last  few  years  by  the  United  States  government.  Of  course  if  a  soldier  died 
among  strangers  his  age  may  not  have  been  known ;  but  where  they  are 
buried  among  relatives  the  relatives  should  have  known  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  marked  them  accordingly. 

2.  Concord  is  not  the  name  of  a  town,  but  of  a  Presbyterian  church  that 
formerly  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  Havana  in  Hale  County,  Alabama. 
The  church  is  now  gone,  but  the  cemetery  is  still  used. 
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The  following  list  includes  persons  specifically  in¬ 
dicated  as  natives  of  Liberty  County,  and  a  few  others 
evidently  related  to  them.  Besides  the  graves  I  have 
seen  myself,  I  have  gotten  a  few  records  out  of  books. 
The  names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
dates,  and  indication  of  the  cemetery  (or  book)  where 
found.  In  the  earlier  years  of  my  longevity  studies  I 
did  not  record  exact  dates  as  I  do  now,  which  explains 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  that  respect. 

Members  of  the  Midway  community  buried  elsewhere. 

Bacon,  Augustus  Octavius  (Jr.),  United  States 
senator  from  Georgia  from  1895  until  his  death.  Born 
in  Bryan  Co.,  Oct.  20,  1839,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Feb.  14,  1914,  and  buried  in  Macon,  which  was  his 
home  most  of  his  life.  Although  not  a  native  of  Liberty 
County,  his  parents  and  some  other  relatives  are  buried 
at  Midway.  His  parents  both  died  under  25,  but  they 
had  another  son,  Samuel,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  Augustus,  and  lived  only  three  years.® 

Bacon,  Robert  James.  Youngest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Holcombe  Bacon.  Born  in  Liberty  County,  1830, 
died  1907.  Buried  in  Oakview  Cemetery,  Albany,  Ga. 
In  the  same  lot  are  his  two  wives,  Mary  I.  Walton 
(1833-1868)  and  Elizabeth  Thornton  (1843-1910),  and 
two  young  sons  of  the  first  wife.  There  are  several 
other  Bacons  in  the  Albany  cemetery,  probably  re¬ 
lated. 

Baker,  Thomas  Shaffer,  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  from  Liberty  County.  Died  May  11,  1851, 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age.  Monument  in  Oconee 
Cemetery,  Athens,  erected  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

Bevan,  Joseph  V.  Born  in  Liberty  County,  1797  (?), 
died  in  Savannah  March  29,  1830,  aged  32  years. 
Buried  in  Colonial  Cemetery 

3.  Who’*  Who  in  America;  Eugenia  M.  Johnston,  Some  Early  Epitapke  in 
Georgia  (Savannah,  1924),  409,  410. 

4.  Ibid.,  263. 
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DeMilly,  Lila  Cay  (first  wife  of  Walter  A.).  Born 
in  Liberty  Co.  Sept.  1870,  died  Nov.  1899.  Buried  in 
old  city  cemetery,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  (There  is  at  least 
one  Cay  in  the  Midway  cemetery.) 

Fleming,  Thomas  M.  Born  in  Liberty  Co.,  May,  1845, 
died  Oct.  1888.  Buried  in  Oakview  Cemetery,  Albany, 
Ga. 

Hall,  Alexander  Wilson.  Born  at  Walthourville, 
Dec.  1879,  died  Feb.  1907.  Buried  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
His  wife,  Emma  Wooten  (1885-1909),  a  native  of 
Waukeenah,  Fla.,  rests  beside  him. 

Harden,  John  M[cPherson]  B[errien],  M.D.,  of 
Liberty  County,  Georgia.  (Uncle  of  the  late  William 
Harden  of  Savannah,  well  known  to  members  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society.)  Born  Jan.  1810,  died 
Feb.  1848,  at  Belair,  a  former  summer  resort  in  the 
sand  hills  about  three  miles  south  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Buried  in  Tallahassee.  He  was  the  author  of  an  article 
on  the  soil,  climate  and  diseases  of  Liberty  County,  in¬ 
cluding  some  interesting  botanical  notes,  published  in 
one  of  the  early  southern  medical  journals.®  In  the 
same  lot  with  him  are  several  Maxwells,  evidently  re¬ 
lated  to  those  of  Midway.  (See  Maxwell,  below.) 

Jones,  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  “Widow  of  Capt.  Joseph  Jones  of 
Liberty  County.  Granddaughter  of  Gen.  James  Screven, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Hart.  Mother  of  14  children, 
of  whom  4  survived  her.”  Born  1801,  died  April,  1870. 
Buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Jones,  William.  Born  in  Liberty  Co.  May,  1802,  died 
June,  1885.  Buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.  In  the  same  lot  are  his  wife,  Mary  Jane 
(1807-1886),  and  two  other  women  whose  relation¬ 
ship  is  not  indicated,  Mary  Baxter  Jones  (1838-1877) 
— perhaps  a  daughter — and  Carrie  Jones  (1883-1910). 

5.  The  exact  title  is,  “Observations  on  the  Soil,  Climate  and  Diseases  of 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,”  in  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  2nd 
series,  I  (Oct.,  1845),  545-569. 
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Leconte,  John  (1818-1891),  physicist,  and  Joseph 
(1823-1901),  known  chiefly  as  a  geologist.  Brothers, 
born  in  Liberty  County,  and  died  in  California,  where 
they  spent  the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  Their  father, 
John  E.,  uncle,  Louis,  and  cousin,  John  L.,  were  also 
scientists  of  note,  listed  in  encyclopedias.  Louis  (1782- 
1838)  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Midway,  but  their 
names  are  strangely  omitted  from  the  epitaph  book. 
John  and  Joseph  were  both  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
and  some  of  their  experiences  there  are  related  in  Dr. 
E.  M.  Coulter’s  College  Life  in  the  Old  South  (1928). 

Mallard,  Sarah  Law.  Born  at  Sunbury,  April,  1823, 
died  May,  1899.  Buried  in  Thomasville,  Ga.  In  the 
same  lot  are  two  Clisbys  about  the  same  age,  four 
Joneses,  and  a  McKay  boy,  all  presumably  related. 

Maxwell,  John  Jackson.  Born  in  Bryan  Co.,  June, 
1784,  died  at  Belair,  Fla.,  Jan.  13,  1855.  Buried  in 
Tallahassee.  In  the  same  lot  are  his  wife,  Mary  Ann 
Baker,  born  at  Sunbury,  March,  1787,  died  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Jan.  1871,  and  several  other  Maxwells,  evidently 
related,  and  a  few  of  other  names.  (See  Harden, 
above.) 

Myrick,  Bascom.  Born  in  Liberty  County,  May  23, 
1851,  died  Aug.  8,  1895,  in  Americus,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  conducting  a  daily  newspaper  at  the  time.  (Father 
of  Judge  Shelby  Myrick  of  Savannah.  A  sister  of  his, 
Mrs.  Henri  Schoeller,  perhaps  also  a  native  of  Liberty 
County,  was  living  in  Dalton,  Ga.,  about  the  time  he 
died.) 

Quarterman,  Emma  L.  Daughter  of  Rev.  Robert 
Quarterman.®  Born  in  Liberty  Co.,  Aug.  1835,  died 
Dec.  1900.  Buried  in  East  Cemetery,  Quincy,  Fla.  In 
the  same  lot  are  Rev.  N.  P.  Quarterman  (1839-1915), 
apparently  her  brother,  Isabella  C.  (1844-1921),  per- 


6.  Johnston,  Some  Early  Ejntapha  in  Georgia,  418. 
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haps  a  sister,  and  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  N.  P.  and 
M.  W.  Quarterman.  The  Quartermans  of  Tallahassee 
are  related. 

Stevens,  Henry  Munro.  Born  in  Liberty  Co.,  March, 
1803,  died  Nov.  1888.  Buried  in  Thomasville,  Ga.  In 
the  same  lot  are  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Law  (1812-1892), 
a  son  or  daughter.  Till  Lou  (1846-1869),  and  H.  P. 
Stevens,  a  Confederate  soldier,  not  dated.  Dr.  Walter 
LeConte  Stevens  (1847-1927),  physicist,  was  probably 
a  relative  of  those  buried  at  Midway,  though  he  was 
born  in  Gordon  County,  considerably  farther  north, 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Virginia. 

Ward,  Jane  Margaret  (Mrs.  Thomas  B.)  Born  at 
Sunbury,  Sept.  1810,  died  Nov.  1841.  Buried  in  Living¬ 
ston,  Ala. 

Winn,  Rev.  T.  S.  Born  Feb.  5,  1820,  died  Feb.  24, 
1900.  Buried  in  Concord  Cemetery,  Hale  Co.,  Alabama. 
Doubtless  a  relative — though  he  could  not  have  been  a 
son — of  Thomas  Sumner  Winn  (1792-1819),  Baptist 
minister  of  the  Midway  community.’  With  him  are 
buried  his  wife,  Mary  Quarterman  (1826-1881)  and 
daughter,  Emily  (1849-1910),  these  both  indicated  as 
natives  of  Liberty  County.  Not  far  away  are  the  graves 
of  Leighton  W.  Winn  (1850-1925),  a  son  of  T.  S.,  his 
wife,  Mattie  J.  (1861-1926),  son,  Frank  (1890-1896), 
and  Eva  H.  Winn,  who  died  May  16,  1923,  aged  57, 
said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Leighton  W. 

7.  tbuL,  426. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 


IV 

[Translation] 


Several  Communications  About  the  List  of  Articles  to  Sell 

TO  THE  iNDIANSl 


No.  4. 


Mr.  Governor  and  Captain-General — Panton,  Leslie  and  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  Your  Lordship,  advise  that  in 
accordance  with  the  Royal  Order  of  March  23rd  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Estevan  Miro,  Governor  and  Intendant  of  the  Provinces  of 
Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  in  obedience  to  the  said  Royal  Order, 
has  indicated  the  goods  and  number  of  articles  necessary  for  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  according  to  the  Certified  Copy,  from  the 
Statement  of  them  that  accompanies  this;  with  which  Your  Grace 
will  please  do  as  you  see  fit,  afterward  return  this  or  another 
Certified  Copy  of  the  same,  to  the  Supplicants,  for  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  in  the  matter — Expecting  the  support  of 
Your  Grace — St.  Augustine,  Florida,  January  21,  1790 — Panton, 
Leslie  and  Company — St.  Augustine,  Florida,  January  21,  1790 — 
Since  it  has  been  asked  for,  send  the  Original  Copy  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  Sargeant-major 
of  the  Regiment  of  Louisiana  and  temporary  Commandant  of 
Pensacola,  to  the  Contador  de  Real  Hacienda,  who  will  keep  it 
for  his  Guidance  and  will  send  the  necessary  Certified  Copy  of 
the  same  to  the  Supplicants  for  their  own  purpose — Zespedes — 
Note:  on  the  date  of  the  grant  which  precedes,  a  Certified  Copy 
of  the  List  or  notice  of  the  Goods  which  make  up  the  annexed 
Certificate  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  was  given  to  Panton,  Leslie  and 
Company,  and  another  similar  one  was  sent  to  the  Seeretaria  de 
Gobiemo  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  the  same  January,  1790 — 
Zamorano — 

This  is  a  Copy  of  its  original  which  I  certify  in  order  to  pass 
on  the  Royal  Tribunal  de  Cuentaa  in  Havana.  St.  Augustine 
Florida,  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  four — 

Gonzalo  Zamorano 


1.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg-  10.  no.  54. 
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No.  4., 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  confidential  Letter  which  I  passed 
on  to  you,  dated  the  23rd  of  last  June,  that  the  Royal  Order  on 
which  that  was  based  advises  that  the  Governor  of  New  Orleans  is 
he  who  should  determine  the  Goods  whose  introduction  was  allowed 
in  both  Floridas  to  the  House  of  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company, 
which  I  send  you  for  your  Guidance  with  regard  to  a  certain 
Memorial  which  the  said  house  presented  me  and  which  ought  to 
be  Addressed  to  the  royal  Contaduria  in  your  charge — God  keep 
You  many  Years.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  January  21,  1790, — 
Vizente  Manuel  de  Zespedes — Gonzalo  Zamorano — 

This  is  a  Copy  of  its  original  which  I  Certify  in  order  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  Real  Contaduria  de  Cuentas  in  Havana.  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  four — 

Gonzalo  Zamorano. 


[Translation] 


A  List  of  Articles  for  the  Indian  Trade  of  Panton,  Leslie 
AND  Co.2 


No.  4. 


List  of  goods  necessary  for  trade  with  the  Talapuche  Indians — 
Limburg — 

Plain  blue  cloth. 

Cloth  for  Chiefs  and  Traders. 

Wool  Serge. 

Bergopzon. 

Ordinary  cloth  for  cleaning  Horses. 

Woolen  Blankets  of  different  Kinds. 

Cotton  and  linen  chintz. 

Black  Silk  Handkerchiefs. 

Ditto  of  Cotton. 

Ditto  Striped  and  of  linen. 

Velveteen  and  Cotton  Plush. 

Various  Qualities  of  Linen  Cloth. 

Ditto  of  Table  linen  in  Small  Quantities. 

Cotton  Cloth. 

Gauze  for  Mosquito  nets. 

Sail  Cloth. 

Buff  jackets  and  small  buff  jackets. 

Russian  Linen. 

Colored  Cotton  Cloth. 


2.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  10,  na  64. 
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White  and  striped  plain  and  fancy  shirts. 

An  assortment  of  Coat  Cloth  and  Jackets. 

Muslin  and  hne  Muslins  for  Traders. 

Plumes. 

Grappling  Irons. 

Knives  of  all  qualities. 

Razors. 

Iron  Knives  and  Forks. 

Large  and  small  blunt  scissors. 

Steelyards  of  all  sizes. 

Tin  table  spoons. 

Combs  of  bone  and  horn. 

Fish  hooks  and  lines  with  drag-nets. 

MeUil  buttons  of  all  Kinds. 

Needles,  Thread,  Silk,  and  Raw  Silk  for  Sewing. 
Cotton  Tape. 

Ditto  of  Wool  and  Ribbon. 

Steel  horns  for  boys. 

Flint  for  Rifles. 

Gun-locks.  Metal  cowbells. 

Augers. 

Padlocks  with  their  Staples. 

Spigots  for  Casks. 

Sifters. 

Reaping  hooks. 

Wool  cards. 

Files. 

Saws  of  all  kinds. 

Nails  and  Locks. 

Door  and  Window  hinges. 

Awls  and  Needles  for  sail  making. 

Hoes  and  Spades  of  Iron. 

Hatchets,  Axes  and  adzes. 

Traps  for  Wolves  and  Beavers. 

Iron  Corn  and  Coffee  Mills. 

Grindstones. 

Tools  for  Coopers. 

Ditto  for  Carpenters. 

Gun  powder. 

Bullets. 

Small  shot. 

Vermilion  and  other  paints. 

Linseed  oil. 

Daggers. 
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Swords  and  sabres. 

Muskets,  Fowling  pieces  and  Pistols. 

Saddles  for  Horses,  and  their  appendages. 

Curry-combs  with  their  brushes. 

Brushes  of  all  Kinds. 

Shoes,  Boots  and  Buckles. 

Wool  and  Cotton  Stockings. 

Gloves. 

Hats  of  different  qualities. 

Silver  ear-rings. 

Shirt  buckles. 

Bracelets,  armlets  and  necklaces. 

Thimbles. 

Printing  presses. 

Trick  Mirrors. 

Clay  and  gypsum  pipes. 

Tackle,  rigging  and  cordage  for  service  and  equipment  of  the 
Boats  of  the  Company. 

Paper,  Sacre,  and  sealing  wafers. 

Sand  for  writing,  and  Pens. 

Frying-pans  and  broilers. 

Iron  pots  and  kettles. 

Coffee-pots  and  firkins. 

Spurs. 

Brass  boilers. 

Pitchers  of  tin-plate.  Cauldrons,  basins  and  other  vessels. 
Trunks  and  small  trunks. 

Porcelain  and  glassware. 

Glass  beads. 

Corkscrews. 

Presses  for  hides. 

Black  pepper,  tallow  candles,  and  soap. 

Romo  Sugar  and  Coffee. 

For  the  Provision  of  the  House 

Butter. 

Salted  beef. 

Salt  pork. 

Beef  tongues. 

Codfish  from  Newfoundland  and  Scotland. 

Salmon. 

Hams. 

Wine. 

Loaf-sugar. 

Tea. 
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Cheese. 

Mustard  and  Spices. 

Beer  and  Cider. 

Medicine. 

Flour,  Stoppers  for  Bottles. 

House  furnishings. 

New  Orleans,  August  24,  1789 — Estevan  Miro — A  copy  of 
the  original — Henry  White. — 

A  copy  of  its  original  which  I  certify  to  pass  on  to  the  Royal 
Tribunal  de  Cuentaa  in  Havana.  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four — 

Gonzalo  Zamorano 

[Translation] 

Vicente  Manuel  de  Zespedes  to  Gonzaix)  Zamorano* 

No.  5. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  the  present  month  in 
which  you  very  properly  ask  me  to  state  which  articles  imported 
by  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company  for  the  Indian  Trade,  or  products 
of  that  trade  exported  by  them,  should  be  exempt  from  the  six 
per  cent  duty  by  Virtue  of  the  Royal  order:  I  must  say  to  you 
that  in  confidential  representation  No.  10  of  May  12,  1788,  to  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  War  and  Treasury  of  the  Indies,  ac¬ 
companying  a  certain  Memorial  of  the  said  House,  I  stated  the 
following  among  other  things — Panton,  in  his  Memorial,  is  clearly- 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  in  this  Province  his  Trade  is  not  subject 
to  Duties;  for  from  the  beginning  I  have  signified  to  his  Partner 
Leslie  (and  he  understands  it)  that  he  has  to  pay  those  duties  in¬ 
dicated  by  His  Majesty,  although  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
I  did  not  believe  that  they  would  exceed  those  collected  in 
Louisiana;  But  because  I  was  not  then  (nor  even  yet)  informed  of 
the  exact  Amount,  and  because  neither  the  Memorial  of  Leslie, 
remitted  in  my  representation  number  21  of  August  16,  1784, 
soliciting  permission  for  his  Firm  to  remain  in  this  Country,  nor 
the  Royal  order  of  May  8,  1786  granting  the  permission,  said  any¬ 
thing  about  duties,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  collect  any  while 
the  formal  regulation  for  this  Province  was  coming  which  I  did  not 
doubt  would  state  clearly  what  it  was  necessary  to  do  about  the 
matter — I  adopted  that  resolution  with  more  Confidence  for  having 
seen  from  the  beginning  the  necessity  of  obtaining  on  credit  from 
the  said  House  the  goods  to  be  presented  to  the  Indians;  and  since 

3.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  10,  no.  64. 
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then  he  has  followed  the  same  plan,  letting  me  have  on  the  same 
terms  what  I  have  asked  of  him  for  that  purpose,  not  without 
acknowledged  benefit  to  the  Royal  Service,  so  that  having  part 
of  what  was  owed  him  (he  is  now  owed  for  everything  he  has 
furnished  since  the  first  of  last  year)  there  is  always  kept  in  the 
Royal  Treasury  a  sufficient  amount  to  indemnify  it,<  whenever 
His  Majesty,  after  being  informed  by  Your  Excellency,  sees  fit 
to  manifest,  in  the  regulation  or  in  any  other  manner,  his  royal 
Will  concerning  the  said  duties, — After  the  said  representation 
was  received  by  the  Court  the  Confidential  royal  order  Under 
discussion  was  dispatched,  relieving  the  said  Firm  of  all  export 
and  import  duties  without  resolving  anything  about  what  I  repre¬ 
sented  (as  is  stated  above)  which  is  left  pending  the  royal  Will; 
Consequently  until  that  comes  to  me  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to 
exact  any  duty,  I  rather  think  that  to  do  so  would  be  prejudicial 
to  Indian  affairs — God  keep  Your  Grace  many  years.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  January  26,  1790 — Vicente  Manuel  de  Zespedes — 
Mr.  Gonzalo  Zamorano — 

A  Copy  of  the  original  which  I  Certify  to  send  to  the  Real 
Tribunal  de  Cuentaa  in  Havana,  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  November 
24,  1804— 

Gonzalo  Zamorano 

Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  Mieos 
Much  Esteemed  Sirs 

Within  these  few  days  past  the  express  which  Governor  0  Neil 
sent  to  Mr.  Gillivray  returned,  and  brought  me  sundry  original 
papers  relative  to  Indian  affairs  Copy’s  of  which  I  am  directed  by 
him  to  furnish  Your  Excellency  and  I  shall  accordingly  enclose. 

No.  1.  Copy  of  a  resolve  of  Congress  for  calling  forth  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Creeks  if  they  refuse  to 
treat  on  reasonable  terms. 

No.  2.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  dated  6th  November  1788  offering  the 
State  of  Carolina  as  Mediators  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Creeks  and  Georgians,  together  with  McGillivray’s 
answer  dated  26th  January 

No.  3.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Commissioners  of  Congress  to 
Alex’r  MG-y  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Nation  dated 
28th  Nov’r  1788  together  with  a  copy  of  McGillivray’s 
answer  dated  26th  January  last — 


4.  The  unpaid  part  of  the  debt  for  Indian  gifts. 
6.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg*  1,  no.  6. 
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No.  4.  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  my  Partner  John  Leslie  to 
McGillivray  dated  11th  dcc’r  1788.*  And 
No.  5.  Contains  the  substance  of  a  voluntary  declaration  made 
by  sundrys  of  Bowles’s  Bandetti  at  Augustine  dated  21st 
Nov’r  1788 

I  likewise  send  Your  Excellency  a  duplicate  of  McGillivrays 
letter  to  me  dated  1st  of  this  instant  month — The  Commandant 
will  no  doubt  transmit  you  Mr.  McGillivrays  desptaches  for  Your 
Excellency  &  Governor  0  Neile  and  an  attentive  perusal  of  all 
these  will  fully  inform  you  of  the  present  state  of  occurrences 
in  the  Nation  and  which  leaves  me  little  to  say  further  than  to 
express  my  happiness  on  seeing  matters  restored  to  their  former 
harmony  and  cordiality  a  circumstance  which  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  my  study  to  promote — 

When  you  peruse  the  story  of  Bowles’s  Men, 7  the  goodness 
of  Your  Excellency’s  heart  will  scarcely  allow  you  to  believe,  that 
any  Man  could  be  so  wicked,  and  much  less  that  a  Person  of  Lord 
Dunmores  rank  would  be  so  base,  as  to  encourage,  and  promote, 
such  infernal  schemes — For  my  own  part  I  have  my  doubts  altho’ 
it  is  notorious  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  rancour  of  His  Lord- 
ships  heart,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  characteristick  that  he  never 
took  a  dislike  to  a  Person  whom  he  did  not  ruin  if  he  could — In 
regard  to  Bowles  design  on  our  property  I  am  however  nowise 
uneasy;  because  I  know  our  property  to  be  surrounded  with  faith¬ 
ful  Seminoulee  Indians  in  whom  I  can  safely  confide,^  &  my  clerk 
Mr.  Forrester  has  given  notice  to  the  Commandant  of  Appalachy 
to  be  upon  his  guard — 

If  Your  Excellency  has  received  any  advices  from  Court, 
relative  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Indians  or  my  Memorial  since  your 
last  of  the  22d  December  you  will  do  me  a  singular  kindness  by 
informing  me.  Because  our  ship  is  nearly  ready  to  return,  and  I 
am  entirely  at  a  loss  in  what  directions  to  give  my  correspondents 
in  England  about  the  shipment  of  more  goods,  or  in  regard  to 
furnishing  vessels  for  my  removal  in  case  this  Trade  is  given  to 
another  in  the  manner  Your  Excellency  mentioned  in  your  last — 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  court  will  be  inclined  to 
give  the  Commerce  of  these  Nations  to  a  Native  of  His  Majestys 
dominions,  and  realy  my  advantage  hitherto  has  been  so  little, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  skins  in  Europe  that  I  shall  part  with 
the  business  without  regret  whenever  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to 

6.  A  copy  of  this  letter  follows.  The  others  are  not  availahle. 

7.  Bowles'  first  expedition  against  Florida  in  1788. 

8.  He  had  reason  to  change  his  mind  as  some  of  his  later  correspondence 
shows. 
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name  another  but  in  whatever  way  the  thing  is  ordered,  it  would 
be  fortunate  if  it  were  fixed  on  before  the  Americans  &  Creeks 
conclude  their  peace — for  if  it  is  left  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
untill  then  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  giving  encouragement  for  supply’s  from  Georgia. 
And  when  once  Traders  of  different  Nations  get  mixed  among  the 
Indians  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  forsee  that  much  discontent  & 
confusion  will  arrise. — If  a  merchant  from  Spain  should  be  sent 
for  this  business  to  New  Orleans,  I  think  Your  Excellency  will  be 
right  in  sending  him  here  with  all  possible  speed  that  he  may 
benefit  of  my  advice  and  see  the  manner  in  which  this  business 
is  conducted — He  shall  have  every  assistence  and  intelligence  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  that  I  can  give  him — And  as  I  have  allowed  my 
property  to  flow  out  again  among  the  Traders  and  Indian  Factors 
this  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  I  was  certain  of  remaining  & 
which  I  have  been  prompted  to  do  from  my  knowledge  that  His 
Majesty’s  Interest  would  have  been  injured  by  a  different  conduct 
I  must  trust  to  Your  Excellency’s  representations  on  this  point 
that  no  hinderance  may  be  made  to  my  correspondents  Mefs’rs 
James  Strachan  &  James  M  Kenzie  Merchants  in  London  their 
sending  here  and  to  Appalachy  next  winter.  Two  vessels  for  the 
removal  of  my  skins  my  family  and  other  effects — And  I  entreat 
of  you  to  Sollicit  further  that  one  of  my  clerks  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  behind  me  a  sufficient  time  to  collect  such  part  of  my 
debts  as  cannot  be  procured  in  time  for  the  property  to  be  re¬ 
moved  in  Said  vessels,  &  which  I  ask  to  come  here  in  Ballast  only — 
And  it  will  be  saving  much  time  if  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
England  is  directed  to  grant  the  necessary  passports  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  last  year — But  if  His 
Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  I  should  continue  in 
the  Trade  on  the  footing  and  terms  which  I  solicited  and  which 
Your  Excellency  seems  to  believe  will  be  the  case — Then  all  that 
will  be  wanted  to  save  time  will  be  for  the  Court  to  intimate  the 
same  to  the  Ambassador  in  England  that  my  correspondents  may 
know  how  to  act  for  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  my  orders 
to  them  must  be  discretionary — I  entreat  of  Your  Excellency  to 
pardon  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you  &  wishing  you  every  felicity 
this  world  can  afford  I  remain  with  the  utmost  respect  and  Esteem 

Your  Excellencys 

Most  Obliged  Humble  Serv. 

Wm.  Panton 

Pensacola  12th  Feb.  1789 
His  Excellency  Govr.  Miro 
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Leslie  to  Alexander  McGillivray^ 

Copy  N  4  St.  Augustine  E.  Florida  11th  Decem’r  1788 

Dear  Sir 

I  wrote  you  &  Mr.  Panton  About  the  8th  of  October  last,  & 
have  since,  None  of  your  favours  to  acknowledge — I  hope  those 
letters  would  reach  you  in  time,  so  as  to  put  you  fully  on  your 
guard.  Against  the  further  Artifices  of  that  Arch  Villain  Bowles — 
He  is  since  gone  on  to  the  Nation,  &  before  this  day,  I  hope  you 
have  seen  him,  &  taken  proper  Care  of  him — I  shall  however  re¬ 
main  somewhat  impatient;  to  learn  how  you  dispose  of  him;  & 
what  further  information,  either  oral  or  written,  you  may  be  able 
to  extract  from  him — especially  on  the  part  Lord  Dunmore  has 
Acted  &  taken,  in  this  tragi  comedy — I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
procure  some  Authentic  document,  or  Voucher,  that  will  in¬ 
dubitably  Asscertain  &  fix  that  point:  for  there  seems  no  doubt, 
but  his  L.  Ship  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Whole  Business — Altho, 
unless  it  can  be  made  Clearly  Appear  it  will  surely  be  deney’d — 
Millar,io  Bowles  &c.  I  consider  as  mere  tools  or  instruments  where¬ 
by  his  Lordship  hoped  to  satiate  his  inveterate  Malevolence  toward 
our  firm,  in  the  destruction  of  our  stores  &  property  at  [ 

&  St.  Marks — The  Attempt  on  the  former  has  however  happily 
Miscarry’d — I  pray  God  the  design  upon  the  Appalachie  Store, 
may  meet  with  the  like,  or  a  more  Compleat  discomfiture — About 
27  or  28  of  the  Bandittie  have  been  brought  thither  from  St. 
Johns  &  are  now  under  guard,  in  this  Town — I  believe  they  will, 
if  not  wholly,  be  partly  at  least  sent  from  hence  to  the  Havannah — 
But  as  time  permits,  they  will  here  previously  undergo  strict  & 
particular  examination  Separately  on  Oath; — Which  I  presume 
will  be  transmitted  to  Court — Inclosed  I  send  you  the  Substance  of 
their  Story;  being  a  Voluntary  declaration  made  by  5  or  6  of  the 
first  of  them  who  came  in — After  perusal  I  wish  you  to  send  it, — 
or  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr,  Panton  for  his  Amusement — Altho’  I  am 
not  at  Liberty  to  inform  you  my  Authority  or  Source  of  in¬ 
formation,  yet  I  have  Authority,  which  I  consider  unquestionable, 
and  on  which  you  may — rely  with  certainty  to  Communicate  to 
you,  that  there  is  a  design  formed  in  Georgia  to  Assassinate  & 
Murder  you,  at  the  Treaty  proposed  to  be  held,  between  the  Indians 
&  Georgians.  They  are  to  have  300  Armed  Men,  to  Assist  at  that 
Treaty,  and  Among  them  an  Association  is  formed,  under  the 
Sanction  of  an  Oath,  to  put  you  to  death,  by  some  means  or 
Other,  at  that  Congress — 

9.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Ftoridas.  lea-  1.  no.  6. 

10.  This  may  refer  to  John  Miller,  a  merchant  at  Nassau  who  backed  Bowles, 
but  more  than  likely  is  a  halfbreed  named  Millar. 

11.  Probably  the  store  on  the  St.  Johns. 
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Perhaps  you  may  have  received  this  intelligence  by  some  other 
Channel  to  warn  you, — Against  putting  yourself  in  their  power; 
but  if  not,  I  hope  this  may  reach  you  in  time  for  that  purpose. — I 
have  informed  the  Governor,  of  this  Opportunity  of  writing  you; 
— but  it  seems  there  is  at  present  nothing  of  Consequence,  to  write 
you  of : — And  an  Answer  is  expected  to  the  last  letter  sent  you 
by  Cap’n  Howard  by  the  Governor’s  Order,  &  to  a  subsequent  one 
from  the  Governor  himself — May  you  live  500  years,  in  spite  of 
the  Georgians  is  my  wish  who  am — 

Dr.  Sir 

Yours  Sincerely — 

R.  Leslie 

Alex’r  McGillivray  Esq’re 

Alexander  McGillivray  to  Wm.  Panton12 

Little  Talassie  20th  May  1789 

Dear  Sir 

Herewith  inclosed  is  all  my  Late  correspondence.  The  American 
Messenger  Dromgoole  whom  we  heard  of  when  I  was  with  you 
has  left  this  before  my  return  and  gone  to  the  Cherokees 

I  have  Received  no  Letters  from  the  Commissioners  [since] 
those  you  Saw  of  last  Winter — You  will  see  a  letter  from  a  Cap’t 
Balleau  who  in  my  opinion  is  a  little  of  the  Quixote  order — in  the 
present  Situation  of  our  affairs  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Contests  I  should  deem  it  little  Short  of  the  hight  of 
folly  to  indulge  Such  Speculations  as  he  speaks  of  were  he  not 
Recommended  to  me  so  Strongly  by  Colo.  Sevier**  Chief  of  Frank¬ 
lin — This  Latter  intends  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  Course  of  the 
Summer  when  he  appears  to  have  some  thing  of  Consequence  to 
propose — In  any  Event  I  give  you  warning  that  I  will  play  you  off 
as  Sole  possessor  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Floridas  and  that  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  leave  out  or  desert  you  who  had  been 
during  our  distress  our  only  Support. 

Govertior  Johnston’s  Letter**  of  N.  Carolina  (which  I  inclose 
that  you  may  transmit  a  Copy  to  Gov’r  Miro)  breathes  a  Spirit 
of  Philanthropy;  and  in  my  answer  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Letter 
of  my  Friend  Hawkins  I  shall  impress  them  with  the  most  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  our  dispute  with  the  Georgians 

After  the  Late  Hubbub  about  Bowles  was  over  I  thought  I 
was  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet,  but  the  Commandant  at  Mobille  is 
now  pestering  me  about  the  damned  vagrants  of  Tombigbie — He 

12.  A.  N.  de  C..  Floridas,  leg  1,  no.  6.  See  reply  of  Panton.  June  7,  1789. 

13.  Cf.  infra.  Sevier  to  McGillivray,  Dec.  28.  1788  and  Balleau  to  McGillivray. 

Jan.  17.  1789. 

14.  Cf.  infra.  Johnston  to  McGillivray,  Nov.  29,  1788. 
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•aid  in  his  last  to  me  that  if  I  did  not  attend  to  his  Requisitions 
he  would  Represent  my  Conduct  to  Govr  Miro — I  told  him  in 
answer  to  this  that  I  knew  Mon’r  Miro  was  Gov’r  &  Commander 
in  Louisiana  but  at  the  Same  time  that  I  was  Chief  of  this 
Nation — that  not  only  my  attention  was  ingrossed  by  matters  of 
much  more  Importance  but  that  I  was  not  provided  with  military 
force  or  with  Chains  and  Dungeons  to  Secure  their  Delinquents 

I  shall  in  this  place  give  you  the  origin  and  Cause  of  this 
Business — 

One  Walton  a  notorious  old  Rebel  Villain  from  Georgia  had 
found  his  way  thro’  Cumberland  and  the  Chickesaws  to  Tombig- 
bie — and  the  old  Rascall  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
new  Masters,  employed  his  Eldest  Son  &  Self  to  pick  up  little 
tattle  thro’  the  Settlements,  which  kept  them  in  a  perpetual  State 
of  Animosity  and  Caused  every  day  some  poor  Divil  to  be  Clapped 
into  a  Dungeon  as  his  most  absurd  tales  were  received  with  Rather 
too  much  Eagerness  of  Belief — The  Eldest  son  at  length  disgusted 
with  the  odious  Talk  imposed  upon  him  by  his  Father  refused  to 
Continue  any  longer  in  it  which  incensed  the  old  unnatural  Dog 
to  such  a  Degree,  that  he  invented  a  tale  accusing  his  Son  of 
conspiring  against  the  Spanish  Government  and  sent  him  in  Irons  to 
Mobille  where  too  much  Credit  was  given  to  the  Story  and  He 
was  accordingly  plunged  in  to  a  Dungeon — 

The  Youngest  Son  Robert  a  youth  who  from  the  Beginning 
had  refused  to  engage  in  His  Father  &  Brother’s  measures  was 
[treated]  like  a  slave  and  after  disposing  of  the  Eldest  in  the 
manner  above  related,  he  went  about  offering  to  settle  His  whole 
property  on  any  Young  Woman  who  would  become  His  Misstress 
intending  thereby  to  Effectually  Ruin  His  Sons — The  youngest 
was  advised  to  secure  himself  and  as  the  property  was  Registered 
by  old  Walton  in  His  Sons’  names  on  becoming  a  Spanish  Subject 
he  took  the  Share  allotted  for  him  at  first  and  Came  here — 

I  was  applied  to  by  Mon’r  Folch  to  Restore  them — I  answered 
him  that  I  was  allways  ready  and  willing  to  give  Solid  proof  of 
my  Good  intentions  and  Attachment  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
King;  but  in  the  case  of  Walton  when  he  knew  from  me  that  this 
person  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  Georgia  had  been  then  the 
adviser  &  promoter  of  all  the  Hostile  measures  against  our  Nation, 
and  was  the  very  man  who  proposed  that  a  Society  should  Sub¬ 
scribe  150  Kg  each  to  raise  a  sum  as  a  Reward  to  Engage 
assassions  to  murder  me — and  further  his  Cruel  and  unnatural 
Behavior  in  first  Seducing  his  two  Sons  to  abandon  their  Mother 
with  a  Young  family  to  all  the  Horrors  of  penury  and  Distress, 
and  then  to  Cause  one  of  them  to  be  Confined  and  Loaded  with 
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Chains  because  he  would  not  obey  his  abominable  Commands — 
this  I  said  proved  him  to  be  a  most  Infamous  wretch,  who  highly 
merited  a  worse  situation  than  that  in  which  he  had  plunged  his 
family — Therefore  that  he  could  not  be  surprised  if  I  refused 
doing  the  smallest  favour  to  such  a  villain. 

Lately  Durantsi^  Brother  Jenkins  and  a  few  other  Tombigbie 
people  siezed  old  Walton  and  brought  him  across  the  River — 
Having  left  Jenkins  to  guard  him  while  they  went  about  some 
other  matter  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Jenkins’s  falling  asleep 
to  Dispatch  him  with  a  Hatchet  and  then  fled  to  his  Home — He  then 
accused  to  the  Commandant  a  number  of  his  Settlement  of  being 
accomplices  and  accessory  to  his  being  taken  &  in  Consequence 
without  the  least  proof;  Warrants  were  issued  to  sieze  all  whom 
Walton  Suspected  and  of  Course  many  run  off — On  Coming  here 
I  advised  them  to  shift  elsewhere  and  they  are  dispersed — An 
Express  Came  on  this  occasion  to  demand  of  me  persons  whom 
I  never  Saw  or  heard  of  and  that  if  I  did  not  Folch^^  was  to 
Represent  my  Conduct  to  Gov’r  Miro — This  was  what  drew  from 
me  the  above  reply — 

These  things  and  the  Authoritative  Style  in  which  these  requisi¬ 
tions  are  made,  to  me  are  exceedingly  vexatious — and  I  shall  re¬ 
quest  of  Governor  Miro  in  round  terms  to  ease  me  of  Such  for 
the  future,  and  to  Cause  me  to  be  treated  with  that  attention 
and  Regard  due  to  me  as  Chief  of  my  Nation,  and  to  require 
nothing  at  my  Hands  repugnant  to  free  Liberal  principles  and  to 
those  notions  of  Government  which  I  early  imbibed  &  which  are 
now  ingrafted  in  my  Habits  &  Constitution,  never  to  be  erased — 

There  has  arisen  another  Cause  of  Alarm  and  apprehension 
which  is  still  of  Greater  Magnitude;  I  mean  the  Rapid  Settlement 
of  Such  Droves  of  Americans  upon  Tombigbie — 

These  people  as  Customary  not  Content  with  the  British  Limits 
which  now  Compose  the  Spanish  have  Spread  and  extended  them¬ 
selves  over  a  great  Space  of  Choctaw  and  our  hunting  Grounds — 
The  former  of  those  people  have  been  among  the  Alabamons 
exciting  them  to  join  in  driving  oif  or  rather  to  drive  them  within 
their  Limits — 

If  you  recollect  that  soon  after  Your  arrival  in  Pensacola, 
upon  a  report  that  Gov’r  Miro  meant  to  permit  Turnbull  to  in¬ 
troduce  Americans  on  that  River  I  made  some  free  Representations 
on  that  Subject  “that  the  introduction  of  Americans  there  would 
Soon  give  Cause  of  Jealousy,  not  only  to  my  people  but  even 
to  the  Insolent  Choctaws,  by  those  people’s  avidity  to  possess 

16.  Benjamin  Durant  married  a  sister  of  Aiex.  McGiliivray. 

16.  Vicente  Foleh,  the  commandant  at  Mobile. 
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Large  Tracts  of  Land,  and  which  no  Government  could  effectually 
restrain;  but  that  they  might  fill  up  the  old  Limits  with  Chosen 
Men  of  Competent  property,  and  the  most  industrious  to  Culti¬ 
vate  Such  a  Settlement — for  any  other  would  Certainly  give 
umbrage  as  they  would  be  possessing  themselves  of  Indian  Claims 
etc  &c.’'  This  as  well  as  all  my  other  Salutary  advice  upon  Indian 
Affairs  was  Slighted  &  Contrary  measures  adopted,  and  ultimately 
have  fully  verified  my  predictions — 

I  had  found  out  by  a  few  of  my  red  nephews  asking  my  leave 
to  join  a  party,  that  they  were  going  to  plunder  the  Americans 
Settled  upon  the  East  Side  of  Tombigbie  upon  which  I  directly 
for  the  time  Crushed  the  Design  and  Sent  immediate  information 
to  Mobille  to  take  the  necessary  precautions — I  was  then  on  the 
point  of  Selling  out  to  the  Convention  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  and 
before  my  return  the  attempt  might  be  revived — Tho’  this  was 
what  I  always  expected  and  had  warned  them  of,  yet  I  w’ould 
exert  myself  in  preventing  any  Hostile  attacks  directed  to  that 
quarter  altho  the  task  was  difficult  considering  the  great  extent 
and  distance  of  the  Indian  towns  and  villages  which  I  had  to 
overlook — The  people  below  generally  Speak  to  me  as  if  I  had 
only  a  Garrison  of  one  hundred  yards  Round  or  Settlements  that 
could  be  Traversed  in  a  day  to  manage. 

On  the  8th  of  this  Month  our  Convention  in  the  Lower  towns 
broke  up,  at  which  the  whole  Cherokee  Chiefs  eleven  in  Number 
attended — that  Nation  now  no  longer  Negotiate  for  themselves 
but  Conduct  themselves  as  I  advise — this  you  may  see  from  my 
No.  Carolina  Correspondence — At  the  Meeting  I  explained  to  the 
assembly  the  Contents  of  the  Commissioner’s  last  letter  wherin 
they  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  Comply  with  Our  Requisi¬ 
tion  for  a  Restitution  of  Encroached  Territory  and  wishing  us  to 
appoint  a  time  to  meet  them  in  order  ”to  investigate  and  found 
our  Claim  of  Right” — When  I  told  the  Warriors  this  they  asked — 
What  Claim?  What  Right?  for  living  &  existing  in  our  own 
Country?  The  Americans,  they  observed  full  of  indignation,  had 
been  amusing  them  for  some  Years  past  like  Children  with 
flattering  falsehoods — and  it  was  now  evident  that  they  never 
entertained  one  Serious  thought  of  ever  doing  the  justice  demand¬ 
ed  of  them  by  a  Nation  of  Warriors — it  was  now  clear  that  much 
time  had  been  Mispent  and  Lost  in  Negotiations  and  there  was  a 
necessity  to  attempt  retrieving  it  by  vigorous  exertion  that  the 
only  answer  fitting  to  be  given  to  Such  a  declaration  was  from 
the  Mouths  of  their  Guns  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ogeechie — The 
Report  of  them  would  Reach  Augusta  and  open  their  Ears  to  hear 
reason — 
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Agreable  to  this  Resolution  Numbers  are  turning  out  every¬ 
where  I  have  again  given  the  Mareschal’s  Staff  to  Milford^'^  who 
Sett  out  yesterday  to  join  a  Large  party 

Sitting  up  Late  at  Black  Drink  at  the  Late  Convention  has 
quite  knocked  me  up,  untill  yesterday  my  Head  has  not  been  quite 
in  order  Since  that  time — 

Now — 21st  May — 

I  was  aground  in  my  Last  when  in  the  Evening  Cornell’s  Son 
brought  me  Some  Letters  from  Geo.  Galphini8  a  Talk  from  the 
Commissioners  Pickensis  &  Osborn  late  Chief  Justice  in  Georgia — 
tho’  they  dont  quite  Come  up  to  our  Wishes  yet  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  they  have  fallen  back  to  the  No.  E — Side  of  Oconnee 

Now  my  friend  you  know  that  it  was  always  my  wish  to  bring 
them  to  terms  and  if  they  dont  even  Say  as  much  as  I  want  yet 
it  may  be  in  my  power  at  a  Conference  to  obtain  Some  Solid 
advantage  for  our  Nation  (in  case  I  find  myself  obliged  to  admit 
of  their  Holding  that  Side  of  the  River)  by  Way  of  Equivalent — 
and  I  really  imagine  our  difference  must  needs  be  determined  in 
that  way,  as  the  Apparent  Tardiness  and  Remissness  which  the 
Spaniards  Show  in  our  affairs  Scarcely  leaves  us  hopes  of  being 
able  to  enforce  our  demands — Not  a  Word  have  I  heard  from 
Gov’r  Miro  nor  from  Colo.  Cruzat  Relative  to  the  Supply,^®  which 
was  promised  me,  altho  the  Latter  said  he  would  dispatch  an 
express  immediately  on  its  arrival  in  Pensacola,  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  yours  that  it  came  with  Gov’r  O  Neill — 

The  Warriors  during  the  late  Convention  were  very  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  that  I  could  give  no  account  of  the  precise  time  we  were 
to  expect  it;  as  I  said  I  would  know  at  that  period  expecting 
official  information  from  Dn.  Fran’co  Cruzat  as  he  promised — 

I  give  you  the  Sketch  of  our  affairs  without  Saying  any  thing 
positive  as  to  what  will  Certainly  be  the  results,  if  I  do  go  down 
I  shall  carry  with  me  a  Chosen  Body  of  Warriors  who  will  give 
effect  to  our  Negotiations  and  Security  to  our  persons — 

I  am  positively  Harrassed  and  wearied  out  by  the  restle.-r 
Life  I  am  obliged  to  lead,  &  the  part  I  have  to  Act  with  our  New 
Allies  whose  Conduct  appears  so  Contradictory  and  Suspiciou.s — 
With  the  Americans  the  task  is  no  way  difficult  as  we  know  them 

17.  Louis  Le  Clerc  Milfort.  a  Frenchman  who  became  a  chief  of  the  Creeks. 
P.  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile  (Boston  and  New  York,  1910),  547,  says  that 
Milfort  came  to  America  in  1776,  settled  among  the  Creeks,  and  married 
McGillivray’s  sister.  Milfort  wrote  Memoire  ou  Coup  (Toeil  rapide  sar  mee 
differente  Vopagea  et  uion  Sejour  done  la  Nation  Creek  (Paris.  1802). 

18.  Cf.  infra.  Galphine  to  McGillivray.  The  messenger  was  probably  a  son  of 
Alex.  Cornell,  one  of  the  upper  Creek  chiefs. 

19.  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina. 

20.  Between  1787  and  1789  Gov.  Mir6  gave  no  munitions  to  McGillivray.  See 
Whitaker.  The  Spanith- American  Frontier,  133-139. 
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to  be  avowed  Enemys — on  the  other  Side  where  we  ought  to  look 
for  Security  and  Ease  we  And  nothing  but  darkness  and  obscurity 
— Farewell  May  Every  Good  attend  you — 

Yours  most  affectionately 
Signed  Alex’r  McGillivray 

P.  S  I  keep  the  Talk  till  the  next  opportunity  as  I  have  taken 
no  Copy  of  it — however  take  this  Extract — 

Brothers  Attend  to  what  we  say 

“Our  Traders  are  very  Rich  &  having  Houses  full  of  Such  Goods 
as  you  were  formerly  accustomed  to  get  in  former  Days,  it  is 
our  Wish  that  you  should  Trade  with  them  and  they  with  you  in 
Strict  Friendship — *' 

William  Panton  Esq’re 

John  Sevier  to  Alexander  McGiluvray^i 

French  Broad — Dec’r  29th — 178 — f*  , 

Sir — 

Beg  leave  to  Mention  that  for  Sundry  reasons,  Should  be  happy 
to  have  an  Interview:  The  distance  is  great  and  the  Troubles 
Existing  Between  us  and  the  Cherokee  indians  is  such  that  pre¬ 
vents  me,  as  Otherways  I  would  have  done  myself  the  honor  long 
ere  now  to  have  waited  on  you — 

Cap:  Bellewe,  who  I  beg  leave  to  Introduce  to  your  Civilities 
and  attention  will  Communicate  to  you  Some  particulars — Any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  Serve  Mr.  Bellewe  will  lay  a  Number  of 
Gentlemen  together  with  myself  under  very  great  Obligations — 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be 
Sir  with  Esteem  &  regard 

Your  Obed’t  &  HumTe  Serv’t 

(Signed) — John  Sevier 

Col:  Alex.  McGilvery 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  is  the  following: 

Copy  of  a  letter  from 
Sevier 

Gov’r  of  Franklin 
To 

A  M  Gillivray 


21.  A.  N.  dc  C.,  Florida*,  leg.  1,  no.  12. 
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Bennett  Ballew  to  Alexander  McGillivray^z 
Cherokee  Nation  Coosawatee 

January  the  17th  1789 — 

Sir — you  will  be  much  surprized  at  Receiving  a  letter  from  the 
hand  of  so  great  a  Stranger  as  I  am — But  being  well  informed 
that  you  are  a  Gentleman  of  Veracity,  and  Consideration  I  there¬ 
fore  made  bold  to  write  to  you  in  order  to  let  you  know  my 
present  Situation.  I  was  intrusted  to  negociate  some  business  for 
a  Company  of  Gentlemen  in  the  Northward.  When  I  came  to 
French  Broad,  I  found  the  Country  in  great  Confusion.  Sevier’s 
men  had  taken  a  party  of  Cherokees  prisoners,  &  talked  of  hanging 
the  Traders,  which  I  immedately  prevented,  in  a  Short  time  they 
raised  Seven  Hundred  eight  Horsemen.  I  used  my  best  Endeavours 
to  Stop  them,  which  I  accomplished  at  last  with  great  difficulty. 
I  also  prevailed  on  them  to  make  on  Exchange  of  Prisoners.  Mr. 
foreman  &  Myself  came  to  this  Nation,  &  Brought  Some  talks  for 
them  which  they  Received  with  Joy. 

The  Company  of  Gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  engaged  thought 
it  highly  Neces.sary  to  Consult  you  on  the  Ocasion,  it  being  a 
Business  of  Speculation  in  the  Western  Country,  that  is  opening 
a  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  Tombigbee  &  opening  large  Stores  of 
Goods  imported  from  Europe,  that  is  from  Great  Britain  with 
many  other  things  which  I  could  Inform  you  of  if  I  could  have  an 
Interview  with  you;  But  I  was  infortunate  enough  to  loose  the 
Packet  Since  I  left  French  Broad,  which  was  Chiefly  Inclosed  to 
your  Honor.  I  have  Sent  back  a  Man  who  Came  out  with  me  in 
order  to  get  Another  packet  if  he  Cannot  And  the  Same  at  Some 
of  our  Camps.  I  Propose  Staying  in  this  Nation  by  permission  & 
hope  to  hear  from  you  at  every  opportunity.  If  you  think  well  of 
it  I  am  willing  to  Act  for  these  people  by  your  instructions,  as  I 
am  in  great  favor  with  these  People,  they  know  I  have  done  them 
a  Singular  favor,  &  Mean  to  Continue  it.  My  Studdy  is  to  get  the 
White  People  Moved  off  their  lands,  which  they  are  fully  Con¬ 
vinced  of.  I  have  wrote  Several  letters  to  the  People  of  French 
Broad,  both  persuading  &  threatening  of  them.  Also  leting  them 
know  the  Consequence  of  Staying  there  until!  Spring,  if  you  think 
proper  Send  me  an  appintment  to  act  for  these  people,  &  I  will 
go  according  to  your  orders,  as  I  am  afraid  to  trust  them  to 
Trade  with  the  people  on  French  Broad. — I  also  have  a  desire  to 
do  them  Services  as  they  have  fallen  in  with  me  and  my  talks, 
it  has  been  proven  to  them  that  I  have  ever  been  their  friend,  & 

22.  A.  N.  de  C.,  FloridM,  leg.  1,  no.  12. 
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I  wish  to  Continue  So.  Be  So  kind  as  to  write  me  immediately 
By  the  first  opportunity  that  I  may  know  what  is  best  to  do — 


P.  S. 


I  am  Sir  with  Respect — 
your  Most  Obedient — 
(Signd) —  Bennett  Ballew 
by  Bennet  Ballew 


There  is  some  Prisoners  in  your  land,  which  if  they  Could  be 
Sent  to  these  People,  it  might  be  of  Infinite  Service  to  them,  as 
they  propose  Changing  all  their  prisoners  as  Soon  as  possible — 
them  People  at  french  Broad  are  Very  Refractory  &  possibly 
won’t  give  up  all  the  Indians  Untill  they  get  all  their  prisoners, 
that  was  taken  from  that  Country  I  am  Afraid  however  that  they 
will  not — Don’t  fail  to  write  me  as  Soon  as  possible — 


Signd — Bennet  Ballew 


On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  the  following: 
“Copy  of  a  letter  from 
Bennet  Ballewe  in 
Cherokee  Nation  to 
A  McGillivray’’ 

North  Carolina — 


In  Senate  26  November  178823 
Resolved  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
transmitt  a  Talk  or  Talks  to  the  Cherokees  and  Checkammaggys : 
informing  the  Said  Indians,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  State  to  Act 
jointly  with  Commissioners  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to 
hold  a  Treaty  with  them,  for  that  purpose  at  the  upper  War  Ford 
on  French  Broad  River  in  this  State  as  Soon  as  May  be;  and  that 
we  propose  a  Cessation  of  Hostilities  between  Said  Indians  and 
the  Citizens  of  this  State  untill  Such  Treaty  can  be  effected 
Resolved  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  issue  a  Proclamation 
requiring  Citizens  of  this  State  to  Abstain  from  offensive  Oper¬ 
ations  against  the  Cherokees  and  Checkammaggys  untill  they  Shall 
Receive  further  Orders — 

Sign’d  Alex  Martin  L  S 

By  Order 

S  Haywood  Cl 

In  the  House  of  Commons  27  Nov’r.  1788 
Read  &  Concurrd  with 

Sign’d  Jon’o  Sitgreaves  Spk’r 

By  order 

sign’d  J  Hunt  C  M 


23.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  1,  no.  12- 
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In  Senate  27th  November  17882< 

Resolved — That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  Instructed  to 
write  to  Alexander  McGilliveray  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and 
inform  him  that  this  State  in  Compliance  with  the  requisition  of 
Congress  will  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  Act  for  this  State  in 
Conjunction  with  Commissioners  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  holding  a  Treaty  with  the  Southern  Indians,  and  that  he  Com¬ 
municate  to  said  McGilliveray  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  relating  to  the  Said  Treaty  and  express  the  desire  of 
this  State  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Creeks  as  well  as  the  Cherokees — 
Resolved  Also  that  his  Excellency  be  Authorized  to  draw  a 
Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum  of  Money  as  he  may  think 
necessary  to  defray  the  expence  of  sending  letters  and  Talks  to 
the  Cherokees,  Chickemagas  and  Creeks,  and  that  the  Treasurer 
pay  such  Warrant. 

sign  d)  Alex.  Martin  L.S. 

by  order 

S  Haywood  L.S. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  27th  Nov’r  1788 
This  resolution  was  read  and  Concurr’d 
with 

Sign’d  Jon’o  Sitgreaves  Spk’r 

By  order 
J  Hunt  [C.]  N  C. 


Copy 

Governor  Johnston  to  Alexander  McGiluvray25 

State  of  North  Carolina —  Fayette  Ville 

29th  November  1788 
Sir 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  State  having  appointed  a  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Negotiate  in  Conjunction  with  the  Commissioners  from 
Congress  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a  Treaty 
with  all  the  Indian  Nations  on  the  Frontiers,  and  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  State,  Particularly  the  Cherokees  and  the  Chick- 
amaugas — And  as  it  is  Understood  that  your  Nation  Are  in 
Alliance  and  Amity  with  these  people — I  am  desired  to  inform 
you  of  these  Measures,  at  the  Same  time  to  Assure  you  that  the 
people  of  this  State,  hold  in  the  Utmost  Abhorrence,  the  Conduct 
of  those  Men,  who  under  the  Sanction  of  a  Flag  were  guilty  of 
So  Atrocious  a  Violation  of  the  laws  of  Nations — I  am  desired  to 

24.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  leg.  1,  no.  12. 
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inform  you  that  this  State;  Averse  to  the  Shedding  of  Human 
blood  are  desirous  of  living  in  Peace  and  Amity  with  all  their 
Neighbours, — they  would  wish  in  particular  to  Cultivate  a  good 
Understanding  with  the  Creek  Nation  and  their  Allies,  and  will 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  treat  with  them  on  Any  Subject  that 
relates  to  their  Mutual  advantage  and  Tranquility — 

It  will  Alford  me  a  very  Sensible  pleasure  to  Contribute  to  the 
Utmost  of  my  power,  to  these  desirable  ends — I  shall  Expect  your 
Answer  Stating  your  Sentiments  on  this  Subject,  with  all  that 
Candour  and  Ingenuity  with  which  your  Character  is  Marked — 

Permitt  me  to  Recommend  the  Bearer  to  your  protection  I 
have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great  Consideration  and  Respect — 

Sir — Your  most  Obed't  Serv’t 
(Signd)  Sam  Johnston — 

P.  S.  I  have  Seen  your  letter  to  Messrs  Bledsole  &  Robertson — 
the  latter  is  now  with  me  and  proffesses  the  finest  Confidence  in 
your  friendship  and  Candour — 

(Signd)  Sam  Johnston — 

Alexander  McGilliveray  Esq’r — 

George  Galphine  to  Alexander  McGillivray26 

Cussitaws  May  14th  1789 

Dear  Sir 

I  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Augusta  concerning  the  Business 
of  that  State  which  is  now  entirely  to  be  managed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  New  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution — The  Commissioners  have  met  and  are  determined  to 
remove  every  obstacle  that  may  prove  injurious  towards  Settling 
a  peace  in  our  Nation — I  Should  have  been  here  Sooner  but  was 
detained  by  Delay  of  GenT.  Pickens^^  Tarrying  too  long  in  the 
Cherokee  War — He  had  been  to  settle  matters  with  them  and  is 
to  have  a  meeting  soon  on  the  Same  terms — I  have  inclosed  to 
you  a  Copy  of  the  Talk  for  your  Satisfaction,  and  I  hope  it  will 
Convince  you  that  it  is  not  Georgia,  but  the  Commissioners  of  the 
New  Constitution,  which  you  have  to  treat  with,  who  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  will  make  a  peace  upon  Satisfactory  terms  to  you  and 
the  Nation 

My  instructions  from  them  is  to  acquaint  you  that,  if  as  Head 
of  the  Nation  Your  attendance  will  be  necessary;  that  you  may 

26.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridas,  lea-  1.  no.  12. 

27.  Washington  had  been  watching  the  Indian  situation  for  some  time  and 
immediately  upon  the  instalation  of  the  new  Federal  government  he  appointed 
Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  David  Humphreys.  Cyrus  Griffin  and  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  Their  mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  a 
secret  agent  of  Washington's,  Col.  Marinus  Willet,  persuaded  McGillivray  to 
go  to  New  York  to  a  conference. 
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rely  no  molestation  or  violence  shall  on  any  pretence  whatsoever 
be  offered  to  you,  and  every  respect  will  be  shown  you  that  you 
can  wish — What  threats  you  heard  is  only  from  a  Covey  of  Rascalls 
none  of  whom  will  be  admitted  there — When  I  arrived  here  I 
found  Chiefs  of  all  the  towns  about  preparing  for  War  except 
this  town  who  told  me  they  had  Stopped  all  their  people  the  Night 
before  and  that  none  of  them  Should  move — They  insisted  to 
hear  my  Talk,  which  I  gave  them  and  as  they  find  it  comes  from 
where  you  wish — they  promised  to  Sett  about  stopping  their 
people  in  every  Town  in  the  towns  of  the  Creeks,  and  You  I  hope 
as  Head  of  the  Nation  will  take  measures  to  effectuate  the  same  in 
the  upper,  as  you  must  be  well  Convinced  if  the  terms  now  offered 
us  be  refused  that  the  whole  Thirteen  States  will  Combine 
against  us,  which  if  it  Should  happen,  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
Welfare  of  our  Nation — We  now  have,  and  I  am  Convinced,  have 
the  last  Chance  of  Settling  it  on  Amicable  terms  without  Shedding 
innocent  Blood  which  I  think  the  Most  Consistent  with  Humanity; 
and  in  Case  you  Should  intend  going  Yourself,  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  you  are  to  have  a  guard  for  the  Safety  of  your  person, 
from  the  Continental  Commissioners  which  I  think  is  Sufficient 
to  remove  all  doubts  to  hinder  your  attendance  — 

I  Shall  be  glad  to  have  your  favorable  answer  by  Return  of 
the  Bearer — I  Should  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Seeing  you 
Myself  before  I  Return  which  I  fear  Cannot  expect  as  you  had 
but  just  Returned  from  here — Should  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
Riding  up  to  you  but  am  very  much  tired  and  Unwell. 

What  I  have  undertaken  is  entirely  for  the  Good  of  our 
Nation  which  I  expect  you  have  as  much  at  heart  as  myself 
nothing  more  but  Remain 

Yours  obed’t 

(Signed)  Geo  Galphine 

[On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  the  following  note:] 

George  Galphine  to  Alex’der.  M  Gillivray 

This  Galphine  is  half  Breed  son  of  a  Respectable  Merchant  by  an 
Indian  Woman — His  Brother  John^  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  Georgians  on  an  Embassy  but  having  been  gained  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Nation  by  Mr.  M  Gillivray  he  remained  in  the  Lower 
Creeks  ever  since. 


28.  George  Galphine  (or  Galphin).  senior,  had  a  trading  post  in  South  Carolina 
below  Augiista  before  the  Re^lution.  Debts  due  him  figured  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians  in  1778.  The  sons.  Geo.  and  John,  were  the  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  Galphinton.  Coulter,  A  Short  Hittory  of  Georgia,  98,  181. 

IContinucd  in  the  December,  1937  issue.] 
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TWO  AUGUSTA  FEE  BILLS:  A  BIT  OF  MEDICAL  HISTORY 
By  Cecilia  C.  Mettler 

The  practice  of  medicine  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  possessed  certain  haphazard  elements.  The  variations  in  the 
charges  made  by  individual  physicians  was  as  great  as  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  purchasing  price  of  the  paper  money  which  swamped 
the  colonies  after  their  severance  from  the  mother  country. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  “red  coats”  and  the  launching  of 
the  more  definitive  policies  of  the  new  government  the  medical 
profession  experienced  a  process  of  stabilization  which  affected  the 
graduate  as  well  as  the  neophyte.  From  the  standpoint  of  medical 
economics  the  formulation  of  “Fee  Bills”  played  an  important 
part  in  this  stabilization.  A  “Fee  Bill”  may  be  defined  as  a  list  of 
treatments,  operative  procedures,  admini.<;tration  of  drugs  or 
dressing,  with  a  designated  charge  for  each  service  or  staple.  These 
bills  were  usually  drafted  by  local  physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  fees,  thus  offsetting  the  “cut  throat  methods”  which 
had  caused  many  doctors  embarrassing  moments,  both  mentally  and 
financially.  Fee  Bills  formulated  by  medical  groups  in  large  cities 
such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  newly  selected 
capital  were  naturally  much  more  elaborate  and  soared  to  greater 
financial  heights  than  bills  drafted  by  a  handful  of  men  in  less 
flourishing  sections  of  the  country. 

The  two  Augusta  Fee  Bills  which  follow  are  respectively  for 
the  periods  centering  around  1798  and  1829.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  the  charges  are  considerably  lower  than  the  fees  published  by 
the  Boston  Medical  Society  for  a  corresponding  period.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  second  that 
although  it  was  drafted  by  the  Augusta  Medical  Society  two  years 
before  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  at  the  nation’s  capital 
formulated  their  Fee  Bill  the  charges  are  on  a  par  with  the  latter. 

The  Fee  Bill  given  below  was  published  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State  on  January  6,  1798. 

“The  Subscribers,  Practitioners  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  in  the 
town  of  Augusta  respectfully  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Public,  that 
they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  following  rates  of 
charges  for  their  assistance  and  medicines,  to  commence  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  next: 

Dol.  Cts. 


Visits  per  day  in  town .  1  00 

Ditto  from  bed .  3  00 

Ditto  in  country  per  mile .  1  00 
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Dol.  Cts. 

A  call  from  bed  and  visit  not  necessary .  1  00 

Advice  per  letter  without  medicine .  6  00 

Attendance  for  24  hours .  10  00 

Ditto  for  12  ditto .  5  00 

Consultation  .  6 

Bolusses  (common)  per  dozen .  1  50 

Ditto  (anodyne)  each .  60 

Ditto  with  musk  each .  1 

Cathartic  .  60 

Draught  .  60 

Emetic  .  60 

Leniment  per  ounce .  60 

Linctus  per  pot .  1 

Lotion  per  pound .  1 

Mixture  per  half  pound .  1 

Ditto  per  pound .  1  60 

Ointment  per  ounce .  60 

Pills  per  dozen .  1 

Powders  per  dozen .  1  60 

Ditto  (vermifuge)  each .  26 

Plasters  each  .  1  00 

Tinctures  per  ounce .  60 

Ingredients  for  common  decoction .  60 

Ditto  bitter  for  quart .  1 

Ditto  with  bark  Ac .  1  60 

Amputating  thigh,  leg  or  arm .  40 

Ditto  finger  or  toe .  10 

Blood  letting  .  1 

Cupping,  Ac .  2 

Dressing  wound  each  time .  26 

Extracting  a  tooth .  1 

Extirpating  polypus  .  10 

Introducing  catheter  1st  time .  6 

Ditto  each  succeeding  time .  2 

Ditto  seaton .  2 

Inserting  issue .  1 

Opening  abscess  and  dressing .  1 

Reducing  fracture  of  a  thigh,  leg  or  arm .  20 

Ditto  rib,  clavicle,  Ac .  6 

Ditto  dislocation  of  thigh .  20 

Ditto  leg  or  arm .  10 

Ditto  jaw  Ac .  6 

Operation  for  aneurism .  40 
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Dol.  Cts. 

Ditto  Cataract  .  40 

Ditto  Fistula  .  20 

Ditto  Hernia  .  40 

Ditto  Hydroceli  .  20 

Ditto  of  Lythotomy .  60 

Ditto  Paracentises  .  20 

Ditto  Trepan  .  40 

Cases  in  midwifery .  30 

All  other  charges  in  same  proportion 


(Signed)  Cornelius  Dysart 

John  H.  Montgomery 
Dennis  Smelt 
George  Graves 
John  Murray 
William  Brazier 

Augusta,  Dec.  16,  1797 

The  following  Fee  Bill  formed  Section  15th  in  “The  By-Laws 


of  the  Medical  Society  of  Augusta”  formulated  in  1829.> 

“For  each  Visit  during  the  day . $  1.00 

”  ”  ”  from  dark  until  9  o’clock  P.  M . $  2.00 

”  ”  ”  during  the  day  in  inclement 

weather  . $  4.00 

For  each  Visit  from  dark  until  9  P.  M.  in 

inclement  weather . $  4.00 

”  ”  ”  after  9  o’clock  at  night  in 

inclement  weather . $  6.00 

”  Oral  advice  . $  1  to  $  4.00 

”  Written  Advice  . $  6  to  $  10.00 

”  Each  prescription  . $  1.00 

”  Each  Consultation  . $  6.00 

”  Remaining  in  Town  per  day  by  desire . $10.00 

”  Attendance  per  hour  by  desire . $  2.00 

”  Each  mile  under  eleven  during  the  day . $  1.00 

Any  distance  over  Five  Miles,  the  charges  to  be  discretionary. 

For  Each  mile  under  eleven  at  night . $  2.00 

”  ”  ”  during  the  day,  in  inclement 

weather  . $  2.00 

”  ”  ”  at  night  in  inclement  weather . $  4.00 

”  Extracting  a  Tooth . $  1.00 

”  Venesection  . $  1.00 


I.  Ms.  in  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine,  Augusta. 
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Dol.  Cts. 

”  Arteriotomy . $  2.00 

”  Introducing  a  Catheter  or  Bougie  from  $1  to  5.00 


Opening  an 

Abscess  from  $1  to  $2.00 

For  Cupping  from  $3.  to  $5.00 

Introducing  a  Seton  or 

Issue  from . 

.$  1  to 

$ 

2.00 

tt 

99 

a  Pessary  from . 

.$  2  to  $ 

5.00 

ft 

Scarifying  from  . 

.$  1  to  $ 

5.00 

tt 

Removing  foreign  bodies  from  the 

Oesophagus  . 

.$  2  to 

$ 

10.00 

ft 

Dressing  Wound,  each 

time  from . 

.$  1  to 

$ 

10.00 

tt 

99 

Ulcers,  from  . 

.$  1  to 

$ 

5.00 

tt 

Extirpating  a  Polypus  from . 

.$  5  to 

$ 

25.00 

tt 

99 

Tumors  from . 

.$  5  to 

$ 

50.00 

tt 

99 

Female  Mamma,  from . 

.$50  to 

$100.00 

tt 

99 

other  parts. 

from . 

.$  5  to 

$ 

50.00 

tt 

Reducing  a  fracture  of  the  Nose . 

.$  5  to 

$ 

10.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Lower  Jaw  . 

.$10  to 

$ 

20.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Clavicle  from  .. 

..$10  to 

$ 

20.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Scapula  from  .. 

..$10  to  $ 

20.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Ribs  from . 

..$  5  to 

$ 

10.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Arms  from . 

..$10  to 

$ 

20.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Hands  from  .... 

..$  5  to 

$ 

10.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Thigh  from  .... 

..$25  to 

$ 

50.00 

tt 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Patella  . 

..$10  to 

$ 

30.00 

For  Reducing  a  Fracture  of  the  Leg  from . 

..$20  to 

$ 

40.00 

99 

99 

99  99  99 

”  Foot  from  . 

..$  5  to 

$ 

10.00 

99 

99 

other  fractures  from . 

..$  5  to 

$ 

20.00 

99 

99 

a  Dislocation 

of  the  Lower  Jaw.. 

..$10.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

”  ”  Clavical 

from  . 

..$10  to  $ 

20.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

”  ”  Shoulder 

from  . 

..$10  to 

$ 

30.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

”  ”  Elbow  joint 

from  . 

..$10  to 

$ 

20.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

”  ”  Wrist  or 

Fingers  from.. 

..$  5  to  $ 

10.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

of  the  Hip  Joint.... 

..$20  to  $ 

50.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

of  the  Patella . . 

...$10.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

of  the  Knee  Joint 

from  . 

...$10  to 

$ 

30.00 

99 

99 

99  99 

of  the  Ankle  or 

Foot  from . 

...$10  to 

$ 

30.00 

99 

99 

Other  Dislocation  from . 

...$  5  to  $ 

30.00 
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Dol.  Cts. 


”  Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint . $100.00 

”  Amputating  the  Thigh  or  Leg  from . $25  to  $  50.00 

"  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder  Joint  from . $50.  to  $100.00 

”  Amputating  the  Arm  or  Fore  Arm  from . $20  to  $  40.00 

”  Other  Amputations,  from . $  5  to  $  25.00 

”  Reducing  a  Hernia  by  (taxis)  from . $  5  to  $  20.00 

”  ”  ”  ”  by  an  Operation  from . $25  to  $  50.00 

”  Trepanning  the  Skull  from . $20  to  $  50.00 

”  ”  Other  Bones  from . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  Operating  for  Entrossium  from . $  5  to  $  10.00 

”  ”  ”  Extrossium  from  . $  5  to  $  10.00 

”  ”  ”  Ptygerium  from  . $  5  to  $  10.00 

”  ”  ”  Fistula  Lachrymalis  . $25.00 

”  ”  ”  Cataract  from  . $20.  to  $  50.00 

”  ”  ”  Hare  lip  from . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  ”  ”  Aneurism  from  . $10  to  $100.00 

”  ”  ”  Hydrocele  from  . $  5  to  $  20.00 

For  Operating  for  Fistula  in  Perineo  from . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  ”  ”  ”  ”  Ano  from  . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  Performing  Lithotomy  from . $100  to  $200.00 

”  Puncturing  the  Bladder  from . . . $10  to  $  30.00 

”  Paracentisis  Thoracis  from . $10  to  $  25.00 

”  do.  Abdominis  from  . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  Attending  to  a  Case  of  Natural  Labor . $10  to  $  20.00 

”  Attending  to  a  Case  of  Preternatural 

Labor  from  . $30  to  $100.00 

”  Removing  the  Placenta  alone  from . $  5  to  $  15.00 


The  Charge  for  services  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  to  be 
discretionary.” 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Tribute  of  Respect 

Shady  Dale,  Ga.,  July  19,  1862. — Death  invades  every  society 
— its  messengers  are  ever  abroad  in  our  land.  Only  a  few  months 
since,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  our  brethren,  C.  W. 
Sliston,  and  Seaborn  Wammack  left  us.  When  the  call  to  arms 
was  made,  they  like  the  many  noble  and  brave  of  our  land, 
responded  to  the  call,  leaving  the  many  endearments  of  home  for 
the  privation  of  a  soldier’s  life.  In  ordinary  times,  when  peace 
and  quiet  prevails,  we  are  often  called  to  lament  broken  ties; 
but  alas,  how  much  more  frequent,  in  times  like  these,  are  the 
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dearest  objects  of  our  affection  snatched  away  by  the  hands  of  a 
ruthless  foe.  Today  in  life  and  health,  tomorrow  in  a  soldier’s 
grave — fallen  in  defense  of  Southern  homes  and  Southern  rights, 
imitating  the  example  of  patriot  sires.  These  our  brethren  have 
thus  fallen  in  the  late  struggle  near  our  Capital,  where  the  most 
brilliant  success  ever  achieved,  crowned  our  arms.  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  former  to  meet  the  enemy  upon  the  battle  held,  and  there 
pierced  by  the  enemy  of  his  country  yielded  up  his  patriotic  spirit. 
It  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  latter  thus  to  die,  but  rather  was 
doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  disease,  incident  to  a  soldier’s  life.  He 
too,  no  doubt  would  rather  have  encountered  his  last  enemy  upon 
the  battle-field  with  his  comrades  in  arms.  Whilst  we  thus  deeply 
deplore  the  loss  of  these  worthy  and  zealous  brethren  it  is  the 
dispensation  of  an  All-Wise  Being,  therefore,  let  us  cheerfully 
submit  to  all  His  decrees,  feeling  that  we  too  must  all  sooner  or 
later  fall  before  this  last  enemy.  Knowing  that  there  are  those 
whose  endearments  for  our  departed  far  exceed  ours,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  offer  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  Walton  Lodge  has,  in  the  death  of  our  brethren, 
sustained  the  loss  of  worthy  and  zealous  Masons;  society  useful 
and  honorable  citizens;  our  country  gallant  and  brave  soldiers. 

Resolved,  that  in  token  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for  our 
brethren,  that  this  Lodge  be  clothed  in  the  usual  habilments  of 
mourning  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  wives 
in  the  loss  of  kind  and  loving  husbands;  the  little  ones  in  being 
deprived  thus  in  infancy  of  kind  paternal  care;  the  aged  paicnl 
of  obedient  and  dutiful  sons. 

Resolved,  that  the  above  be  published  in  the  Chronicle  i'i 
Sentinel,  and  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  families  of  the  deceased. 

John  A.  Boon, 

Dr.  F.  George,  Conunittee 
Wm.  C.  Leverett, 

F.  George,  Sec’y. 

Walton  Lodge,  No.  12 

Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  July  29,  1862. 

Crawfordville,  Ga.,  July  26th,  1862. 

Dawson  Lodge  No.  67 

Again  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  and  worthy  brothers.  Uur  Brother,  John  M.  Tilley,  1st 
lieutenant  of  the  “Stephens  Home  Guards,’’  from  this  county,  has 
fallen  a  victim  on  the  battlefield  in  defence  of  his  country’s 
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independence.  We  are  thus  called  upon  to  mourn  his  loss  to  his 
country,  his  family,  as  a  member  of  our  fraternity.  As  an  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  society  he  was  found  to  be  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  honorable  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men;  as  the  head  of  a  family,  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband,  a 
worthy  parent,  and  a  humane  master;  a  patriot,  prompt  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  in  the  defence  of  his  country’s  rights, 
being  one  of  the  first  in  this  county  to  volunteer  in  forming  the 
company  which  he  led  in  the  fight  in  the  great  battle  of  Chicka- 
hominy,  where  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  company.  His  last  and 
dying  words  were  addressed  to  his  comrades  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  rallying  and  encouraging  them  on. 

As  a  member  of  our  Lodge,  he  was  prompt  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  affable  in  his  deportment  toward  the  members  of 
the  fraternity. 

The  Lodge  therefore  holds  in  grateful  remembrance  his 
virtues  and  memory,  and  as  an  humble  tribute  to  his  worth,  at¬ 
tended  his  remains,  upon  their  arrival  at  this  place,  to  their  final 
resting  place,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  their  order,  and  there 
deposited  his  body,  to  wait  the  sounding  of  the  great  trump  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

We  know  that  although  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  away 
from  home  and  family  in  a  distant  land,  yet  he  died  the  death 
that  he  would  have  preferred  to  die,  that  of  a  brave  soldier,  in 
defence  of  that  home  and  family  he  loved  so  well.  We  therefore 
humbly  submit  to  the  mysterious  work  of  that  Great  Being,  who 
in  his  own  appointed  way  doeth  all  things  well,  and  humbly  trust 
He  may  take  in  His  care  the  spirit  of  our  departed  Brother,  to 
rest  in  everlasting  peace  in  that  great  mansion  above,  the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Brother  Tilley  we 
recognize  the  hand  of  an  all-powerful  Providence,  that  strikes 
down  the  strong  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  the  midst 
of  activity  and  usefulness.  But  as  we  mourn  his  loss  we  bow  with 
submission  to  the  stroke,  believing  that  the  Supreme  Architect  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  doeth  all  things  well. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  our  respect  for  the  deceased  we 
clothe  the  furniture  of  our  Lodge  in  the  usual  habiliments  of 
mourning,  and  also  wear  the  usual  badges  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  family  of  our 
deceased  Brother  in  their  sad  bereavement,  in  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  indulgent  master,  and 
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would  earnestly  invoke  in  their  behalf  the  care  of  Him,  who 
has  promised  to  be  a  “husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  father  to  the 
orphan.” 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Lodge  be  directed  to  enter 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  same  this  preamble  and  accompanying 
resolutions,  and  also  furnish  the  family  of  the  deceased  with  a 
copy  of  the  same. 

J.  D.  Hammack, 

J.  J.  Kent,  Committee 
S.  H.  Perkins, 

By  order  of  the  Lodge. 

J.  D.  Hammack,  Secretary. 

Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  August  5,  1862. 

NOTE 

Beginning  with  the  1937  issue  of  The  East  Tennessee  Historical 
Society's  Publications,  there  will  appear  in  successive  numbers 
“Papers  Relating  to  the  Old  Southwest,”  edited  and  translated  by 
D.  C.  and  Roberta  Corbitt.  These  papers  will  bear  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  “Papers  Relating  to  the  Georgia-Florida  Frontier, 
1784-1800,”  appearing  in  the  Quarterly. 


WHO’S  WHO 

D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Candler  College, 
Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba. 

R.  M.  Harper  is  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Alabama. 

Louise  Biles  Hill  has  recently  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  Vanderbilt  University. 

Cecelia  C.  Mettler  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
University  of  Georgia  School  of  Medicine. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  late  Professor  Phillips’  work  on  the 
South  appears  in  this  issue. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Georgia’s  Disputed  Ruins.  Edited  by  E.  Merton  Coulter  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  276. 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans.  $3.50.) 

The  historian  takes  nothing  for  granted,  and  when  he  turns 
his  scholarly  efforts  to  fathom  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  popular 
belief  he  may  produce  results  which  are  startling  and,  to  some 
laymen,  unacceptable.  Here  is  a  book  which  resulted  from 
suspicions  held  by  some  individuals  that  the  alleged  ruins  made 
of  tabby  (usually  a  mixture  of  lime  and  oyster  shells)  along  the 
Georgia  coast  were  not  of  Spanish  origin  as  popular  belief  con¬ 
sidered  them. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  wherever  the  Spaniards 
went  as  settlers  they  constructed  buildings  for  various  uses  such, 
for  example,  as  the  alleged  missions  and  sugar  mills  in  Florida. 
It  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  in  Georgia,  too,  they  con¬ 
structed  missions  using  the  local  materials  best  suited  to  build 
them.  For  more  than  a  generation  this  belief  has  grown  up  in 
Georgia,  being  fostered  by  persons  wishing  to  sell  land  and  to 
advertise  the  state.  But  among  those  who  questioned  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  contention  was  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  the  organization  which  has  made  possible  the 
publication  of  this  book. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Marmaduke  Floyd  of  Savannah  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Society  his  feeling  that  the  ruins  were  in 
reality  early  19th  century  sugar  mills  constructed  by  the  planters 
along  the  coast.  When  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the  Society 
it  was  discovered  that  no  proof  whatever  existed  to  show  that  the 
buildings  were  of  Spanish  origin.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
investigate  the  subject  carefully,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Society 
appointed  a  commission  of  historians  to  supervise  the  research. 
Their  report  is  given  here  on  pages  viii  and  ix.  They  concluded 
“The  Committee  would,  therefore,  like  to  state  that  it  feels  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  which  it  has  been  able  to  obtain 
so  far  seems  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the  ruins  as  going  no  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  publication  of  the  three  papers  here 
printed. 

The  first  paper,  constituting  part  one  of  this  volume,  bears 
the  title  “Certain  Tabby  ruins  on  the  Georgia  Coast.”  It  is  by 
Mr.  Floyd,  referred  to  above,  and  it  gives  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  early  Spanish  mission  and  mission  sites  in  the  South¬ 
east,  the  origin  of  tabby  building  in  Georgia,  the  revival  of  tabby 
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building  in  the  early  19th  century,  the  building  of  sugar  mills,  etc., 
and  it  concludes  with  “The  Spanish  Mission  Myth,”  a  valuable 
supplement  to  Bolton  and  Ross,  The  Debatable  Land,  Bolton, 
Arredondo’s  Historical  Proof  of  Spain’s  Title  to  Georgia,  and 
Lanning,  The  Spanish  Missions  of  Georgia. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  entitled  “An  Archaeological 
Report  on  the  Elizaheld  Ruins”  and  others  by  James  A.  Ford. 
This  is  a  detailed  and  careful  account  with  plans. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  entitled  “Observations  on  the 
method  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina”  by  Thomas  Spalding,  written  in  1816.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  an  influential  planter  who  practiced  “scientific”  sugar 
cane  planting  and  who  constructed  sugar  mills  from  tabby  follow¬ 
ing  standard  methods.  He  gives  detailed  facts  which  show  that 
certain  of  these  ruins  were  not  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  valuable  bibliograph  and  a  fair 
index.  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  one  wonders  about 
the  origin  of  other  alleged  Spanish  ruins,  particularly  many  of 
those  in  Florida.  If  this  study  stimulates  more  careful  research 
elsewhere  it  will  have  well  served  historical  scholarship.  The 
Society,  the  contributors,  and  the  editor  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  respective  parts  in  presenting  so  interesting  a  work  to 
the  public.  Only  realtors  should  feel  ungrateful. 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus 
The  George  Washington  University. 

Indian  Affairs  in  Georgia,  1732-1856.  By  John  Pitts  Corry.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  History,  Juniata  College.  (Philadelphia:  George 
S.  Ferguson  Co.,  Printers,  1936.  Pp.  197.  Maps.  $2.50.) 

A  previously  unexplored  nook  of  Georgia’s  history  is  here  set 
forth  with  clarity  and  excellent  scholarship.  Though  this  is  a 
doctoral  dissertation,  happily  it  does  not  follow  the  workmanship 
so  often  seen  in  such  efforts.  Instead  of  being  merely  a  compilation 
of  facts  without  artistry  or  distinguishing  style,  this  study  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  Indian  problem  in  colonial 
Georgia.  Beginning  with  the  Indians  before  Oglethorpe’s  arrival, 
Professor  Corry  brings  his  subject  down  to  the  new  departure 
in  British  Indian  policy — to  1766  when  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  were  divided  into  two  groups,  northern  and  southern, 
and  each  assigned  to  an  Indian  superintendent.  Important  elements 
in  the  story  are  the  Indian  trade,  the  Georgia  Indian  act  and  the 
resultant  controversy  with  South  Carolina,  Oglethorpe’s  handling 
of  the  problem,  and  the  rivalry  among  the  British,  the  Spaniards, 
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and  the  French  for  the  affections  of  the  red  men.  A  revealing 
chapter  on  Oglethorpe  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  troops  despite  its  excellence  seems  to  bear  little 
relationship  to  this  immediate  study. 

Professor  Corry  has  gone  to  the  sources  as  well  as  to  the 
secondary  works  in  the  field — a  procedure,  of  course,  not  un¬ 
expected  both  from  the  nature  of  the  study  as  well  as  of  the 
writer.  He  has  exhausted  the  printed  colonial  records  and  also 
a  mass  of  manuscripts,  which  are  transcripts  of  many  documents 
in  the  British  Public  Record  Office  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Incidentally  he  also  used  transcripts  from  documents  in  the 
Archives  Nationales  in  Paris.  All  of  these  transcripts  are  in  the 
Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington. 

The  Confederate  Exodus  to  Latin  America.  By  Lawrence  F. 
Hill,  Professor  of  History,  Ohio  State  University.  (N.  p.,  1936. 
Pp.  94.) 

This  booklet  is  a  reprint  of  three  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  during  the  years  1935  and  1936, 
published  in  Austin,  Texas.  It  is  the  first  account  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  emigres  to  Latin  America  during  Reconstruction  days, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  not  other,  it  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution.  Professor  Hill  collected  his  information  from  a  great  many 
places.  Searching  for  his  facts  has  been  almost  like  looking  for 
needles  in  haystacks.  Out  of  a  great  many  Southern  newspapers 
has  come  much  of  his  information,  also  from  diaries,  letters,  and 
personal  interviews  with  the  descendants  of  some  of  these  ex¬ 
patriated  Confederates. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  people  should  want  to  leave  their 
former  homes  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  cause  was  lost  and 
with  it  all  hopes  for  a  future  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  for  their 
government  was  wrested  from  them  and  as  time  went  on  the 
rule  over  them  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Northern  adventurer, 
and  negroes.  Probably  5,000  people  left  the  South  during  the 
five  years  following  Appomattox.  They  went  principally  to  Brazil, 
but  a  considerable  number  migrated  to  Mexico,  and  some  few 
ended  up  in  Venezuela,  Honduras,  and  Belize.  After  a  few  year.' 
of  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  homes,  most  of  them 
felt  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
they  made  their  way  back  to  the  United  States.  A  few,  however, 
became  adjusted  to  their  new  surroundings,  and  in  planting,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  in  some  of  the  professions,  especially  medicine,  they 
made  themselves  valuable  citizens.  Their  descendants  still  live  in 
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considerable  numbers  in  Brazil.  Few  if  any  traces  are  to  be  found 
today  in  Mexico  or  in  the  other  countries. 

Prosessor  Hill  deserves  much  credit  for  rescuing  and  recording 
this  interesting  chapter  of  American  history. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.  By  Ellis 
Paxson  Oberholtzer.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  V.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  791.  $4.50.) 

This  is  the  last  of  the  five  volumes  projected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Oberholtzer  and  begun  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
set  of  histories  done  in  great  detail  was  designed  to  begin  where 
McMaster’s  work  ended,  that  is,  with  the  year  1865.  The  present 
volume  begins  with  the  Democratic  Convention  nominating  Grover 
Cleveland  for  president  in  1888  and  it  ends  in  point  of  time  with 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  though  the  last  chapter 
deals  with  social  and  economic  questions.  Dr.  Oberholtzer  decided 
to  bring  his  work  to  an  end  at  this  point,  probably  somewhat  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age  and  the  immensity  of  the  task  of 
winnowing  through  the  vast  heaps  of  material  that  deluge  the 
very  modern  age ;  but  the  reasons  which  he  gave  will  amply  suffice 
for  many  people:  Who  can  properly  judge  the  present  in  which 
he  lives?  At  best  such  a  narrative  must  be  polemic.  And  this  too: 
The  most  valuable  and  significant  records  and  documents  are  not 
y^  open  to  the  public. 

This  work  is  largely  political,  and  it  is  not  greatly  tinged  with 
any  of  the  newer  history.  It  progresses  orderly  and  in  an  easy 
readable  style  from  president  to  president,  with  the  mass  of 
happenings  that  go  to  fill  out  the  administrations.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  years  1888  to  1901,  both  for  the  general  reader  and 
for  reference.  Not  only  has  the  account  been  enlivened  by  the 
use  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  also  many  manuscript  col¬ 
lections  have  been  consulted,  as  the  papers  of  Cleveland,  John 
Sherman,  and  John  W.  Foster. 

Audubon.  By  Constance  Rourke.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1936.  Pp.  342.  Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

For  those  to  whom  Audubon  has  been  only  a  name,  this  book 
will  be  of  great  value;  for  those  who  have  already  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  him,  it  will  add  to  their  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 
This  book  is  not  a  formal  biography  of  the  great  bird  artist; 
although  it  gives  the  facts  of  his  life,  it  lays  greater  emphasis  on 
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his  art.  Miss  Rourke  shows  much  skill  in  her  treatment,  and  al¬ 
though  her  authority  is  not  bolstered  up  by  footnotes,  she  well 
establishes  it  by  showing  in  her  bibliography  that  she  consulted 
the  Audubon  sources. 

A  certain  amount  of  mystery  has  always  enshrouded  Audubon’s 
origin.  No  one  knows  today  certainly  where  he  was  born,  when 
he  was  born,  or  just  who  he  was.  Though  she  does  not  accept  the 
theory  that  Audubon  was  the  lost  Dauphin,  Miss  Rourke  says 
enough  to  indicate  that  she  thinks  it  was  possible  if  not  probable. 
Apart  from  his  origin  the  facts  of  Audubon’s  life  are  well  known, 
and  in  this  book  they  are  set  forth  interestingly.  Miss  Rourke 
carries  him  from  France  to  America,  across  Pennsylvania  and 
down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  for  a  time.  Then  come 
his  various  trips  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and  across  country; 
to  Louisiana,  where  he  lived  a  few  years;  various  trips  to  the  North 
and  to  Europe;  to  Florida,  and  to  New  York  where  he  died.  The 
book  is  made  still  more  attractive  by  a  dozen  colored  plates  from 
original  Audubon  prints. 

Public  Papers  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  1929-1933.  Compiled  by  Edwin  Gill,  and  edited 
by  David  LeRoy  Corbitt.  (Raleigh:  Council  of  State.  State  of 
North  Carolina,  1937.  Pp.  Ixiii,  788.  Illustrations.) 

Here  is  set  forth  the  life  and  administration  of  Governor 
Gardner  as  the  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Great  Depression.  Gardner  had  long  had  the  ambition 
to  be  governor  of  his  state,  but  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  have  the 
gratification  of  that  ambition  in  the  midst  of  universal  calamity. 
It  took  only  a  short  time  for  him  to  long  for  the  joy  and  peace  of 
private  life  again,  though  it  was  not  to  fall  to  his  lot  until  the  end 
of  his  four  years  of  service  to  his  state.  A  short  sketch  of  his  life 
is  included  in  this  volume  at  the  beginning.  Official  papers,  such 
as  messages  and  reports  to  the  legislature  and  proclamations,  make 
up  less  than  an  hundred  pages.  By  far  the  larger  portion  is  de¬ 
voted  to  public  addresses,  and  the  governor  seems  to  have  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  brief.  A  majority  of  these  addresses 
required  probably  not  over  ten  minutes.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  letters,  telegrams,  interviews,  statements, 
special  articles,  a  list  of  his  appointments,  and  an  index. 

This  volume  is  an  invaluable  record  of  four  serious  years  of 
North  Carolina  history. 
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Marshal  Ney:  A  Dual  Life.  By  Legette  Blythe.  (New  York: 
Stackpole  Sons,  1937.  Pp.  366.  Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

This  is  an  intimate  life  of  Napoleon’s  great  marshal,  filled  up 
with  many  conversations  and  details  which  are  given  as  true  be¬ 
cause  they  fit  into  the  general  picture.  Books  of  this  sort  arc 
more  dangerous  than  valuable.  If  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  faith¬ 
ful  to  fact,  then  they  should  be  labelled  as  historical  novels.  The 
liberties  taken  in  this  book  forever  set  it  apart  as  unreliable. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  volume  deals  with  Ney  in  Europe,  the 
rest  concerns  his  supposed  life  in  America.  The  legend  of  Ney’s 
escape  will  never  down,  and  there  is  high  probability  that  the 
Marshal  actually  did  come  to  the  United  States  and  that  he  di<l 
wander  around  through  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
as  a  school  teacher;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  lies  buried  in  the 
Third  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery  in  North  Carolina 
Peter  Stuart  Ney,  who  undoubtedly  did  claim  in  his  later  life  to 
be  Marshal  Ney.  As  for  clearing  up  the  mystery,  this  book  adds 
nothing  to  the  account  written  by  James  A.  Weston  many  years 
ago. 

The  West  in  American  History.  By  Dan  Elbert  Clark.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  University  of  Oregon.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xii,  682.  Maps.  $3.50.) 

The  West  was  like  the  proverbial  end  of  the  rainbow.  It  began 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  Professor  Clark  has  chosen  to  set 
its  appearance  with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  and  French,  rather 
than  with  the  later  English.  It  seems  a  little  more  logical  to  let 
it  begin  with  Jamestown,  for  Spain  and  France  left  little  east  of 
the  Mississippi  that  entered  into  the  national  character.  But  as 
this  book  is  much  more  a  record  of  facts  than  an  interpretation 
of  them,  it  might  well  include  all.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  West  under  Spain,  France,  and  England;  the  Fronticr 
of  the  Middle  West;  and  the  Frontier  of  the  Far  West.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  afford  “basic  reading  in  college  and  university  courses 
in  Western  American  history”  and  also  to  give  the  general  reader 
a  picture  of  his  country  as  it  grew  westward.  This  book  serves 
well  these  purposes. 


